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MY LADYE NEVELLS BOOKE 


By Epmunpb H. Fettowes, C.H. 


In the autumn of 1947 Lord Abergavenny was kind enough to lend 
me the precious manuscript of ‘-My Ladye Nevells Booke’ for my 
use in preparing the text of the keyboard compositions of William 
Byrd, which are eventually to be published as Vols. XVIII, XIX 
and XX of my edition of his Collected Works. This has enabled 
me at leisure to make my own transcription fram the original text, 
and also a detailed comparison of it with the other early manu- 
scripts with the addition of notes showing the variant readings. 
The Nevell book was in my hands for three months, and, curiously 
enough, during that time it was again housed within the walls of 
Windsor Castle where John Baldwin wrote it. 

* My Ladye Nevells Booke’ shares with the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book at Cambridge the distinction of being the most famous of the 
music manuscripts of this period. The Nevell book is the older of 
the two by at least twenty years, but both of them are alike in regard 
to their elaborately decorated bindings; and in their very different 
styles they are splendid examples of beautiful penmanship. 

It is with the Nevell book that the present memorandum Is con- 
cerned. The volume itself is a large oblong folio. The front and 
back covers are identical in design, and they were retained when 
the binding was reconditioned with much skill and taste some time 
in the nineteenth century. The title of the book is stamped in small 
block lettering at the top of both covers. There is no title-page nor 
any prefatory matter inside. At the, conclusion there is a table of 
contents in which some slight variations of the titles occur; notably 
‘the galliarde gygg’, in place of the meaningless *‘ A Galliards 
Gygge’. A brief memorandum follows in Baldwin’s hand stating 
that the manuscript was “finished & ended by the leventh of 
September: in the yeare of our lorde god 1591"; and his satisfac- 
tion at having eompleted this laborious task is expressed in the 
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words ** Laudes deo”’. Baldwin appended Byrd’s name at the end 
of each piece, sometimes adding little comments such as ** organiste 
of her maiesties chappell”’, or simply “‘ of the chappell ”, and in 
one instance “‘ homo memorabilis ’. Otherwise the contents con- 
sist solely of the music. 

There are forty-two pieces in the book. The Pavans anc: 
Galliards are numbered separately. The music occupies 192 folios 
and is written, as was usual at the time, on staves of six lines. It 
exhibits extreme care and patience. The heads of the notes are of 
diamond shape, and the regularity of the spacing of the short notes, 
especially in rapid scale passages, is in itself a feature of beauty. 

At a rather later date there has been brought from elsewhere, 
and cleverly inserted within the flyleaf of the book, a page displaying 
in colour the armorial bearings of the Nevill family, showing 
eighteen quarterings. This insertion is of different paper. It had 
been much torn and damaged before being placed in the book. It 
carries with it no reference to the original ownership of the manu- 
script, nor yet to the identity of the *‘ Ladye Nevell ”’. It may have 
been put into the book when it was restored to the family in the 
seventeenth century. Burney mentions it in his description of the 
book in the eighteenth century!. The quarterings are as follows: 
1. Nevill; 2. Nevill of Raby; 3. Bulmer; 4. Glenville, Earl of 
Suffolk; 5. Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; 6. d’Averol, of Worcester; 
7. Fitzflael; 8. Clun; 9g. Peverel; 10. d’Albini; 11. Chester 
(Keveliok); 12. Chester (Lupus); 13. Hammelin, Plantagenet; 
14. Warren; 15. le Despenser; 16. Clare; 17. Clare; 18. Hugo de 
Nevil (temp. Edw.1). There are no supporters. Surmounting a 
knight’s helm, with full mantling, is the Nevill crest; two additional 
crests are displayed on the top corners of the page, those of Beau- 
champ and le Despenser. On the lower corners are the initials 
HN, and two staples interlocked, surmounted with the Nevill 
red rose. 

An armorial glass panel exactly similar to this page in design 
was formerly in the ** parlour’ window of Billingbere House, the 
seat of a near branch of the family*. It is possible that “* HN” 
stands here for Sir Henry Nevill of Billingbere, and that the 
armorial page came from there. 

The history of the manuscript is of unusual interest. It was 
finished in 1591 for ** My Ladye Nevell’’. Who then was this 
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lady? Family tradition of long standing? identified her with 


! Burney’s ‘ History of Musi *, Vol. Il. p. Ot. 
2 MS in the College of Arms 
* Drummond’s * Noble British Families >, Vol. I], part viii. p.*19 
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Frances, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Rutland, who had married 
as his first wife Henry, 6th Lord Bergavenny. This Frances was a 
person of considerable literary gifts, and in her portrait at Eridge 
Castle she is represented as holding a book which has been thought 
to be the famous manuscript. That cannot be so because she died 
in 1576, fifteen years before it was written. 

The problem of the lady’s identity has been fully discusse d by 
the present writer in his book on William Byrd*. The conclusion 
reached was in favour of Rachel, daughter of John Lennard 
Knole, co. Kent, who married Sir Edward Nevill, M.P. for Windsor 
1588-89°, in which year he succeeded his father, the deaf peer, as 
Lord Abergavenny (or Bergavenny). This conclusion was endorsed 
by Clarenceux, King-of-Arms, who wrote to say “* I see no possible 
solution except the one you have arrived at ”’ 

The earliest record of the Nevell book is to be found in a 
memorandum which was pasted into the volume in the year 1668. 
It is reproduced here in fascimile. This memorandum has been 
quoted by various writers, but with some inaccuracies, especially as 
regards the signature. Having now had access to the original 
source, which was not formerly available for reference, the present 
writer must himself plead guilty on this point®. 
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' E. H. Fellowes, ‘ William Byrd *. 2nd Edition (Oxford, 1948), p. 16. 
’ The connection of this Lord Edward with Windsor was unknown to the author 





when his book was written 
* Op. cit. p. 15 
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The signature provides a troublesome problem of its own. The 
holder of the peerage in 1668 was George, 12th Lord Abergavenny, 
who was then only three years old. Obviously the signature could 
not be his. Moreover it is not customary for a peer to insert any 
initial with his signature. The only living person at this date entitled 
to employ this form of signature was the boy’s widowed mother, 
Mary, Lady “ Bergavenny ”’. How then is the initial “* N”, as it 
appears to be at first sight, to be explained ? It is certainly not’ H”, 
as some had thought. If it were *‘ N” it differs in character from 


the writer’s usage three times in the word ‘** North”. The only 
suggestion that meets the case is that the third stroke of “ M ”’ is 
merged in the down-stroke of “ B”, a usage not altogether un- 


common with initial letters. Possibly ** M’. was added afterwards 
with insufficient room allowed for the third stroke. This suggestion 
also comes from the College of Arms, and it can well be accepted in 
default of a better one. 

With the aid of the memorandum the early history of the book 
is made fairly clear, although not wholly free from conjecture. The 
dramatis personae were all in close touch. Byrd was a friend of ** the 
Ladye Nevell”’ for whom two pieces in the book were specially 
composed. He was living at Harlington, about ten miles from 
Windsor and not far from Uxbridge, where he would have made the 
acquaintance of at least some of the Nevill family. Uxbridge was 
the home of Grisold Hughes who married the deaf ** Lord Edward 
Abergavenny ” of the memorandum. He died at Uxbridge in 15869. 
He could not therefore have made the presentation to the queen. 
He was succeeded by his son, who at that date was, as already 
stated, M.P. for Windsor and no doubt closely associated with the 
borough. It was he who had married Rachel Lennard. Baldwin, 
the famous musical scribe, was a member of the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. It does not require a large step of imagination to 
suppose that this younger Lord Edward, who by then had succeeded 
to the peerage although his claim was not established till 1604, 
commissioned Baldwin to write the manuscript for his wife. 
Baldwin would have been in close touch with Byrd at Harlington 
and able to work under his supervision, the selection of the pieces 
being probably left to the composer. It was between 1598 and 
1600, as the reference to Lord North shows, that the book was 
presented to Queen Elizabeth. The recorded fact that it was a 
“ Lord Edward Abergevennye’’ who made the gift makes the 
identity of his wile as “* the Ladye Nevell”’ a certainty, for how else 
could the book have come into his hands ? , 

The queen showed surprisingly little interest in the book, 


Ce 
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considering she is supposed to have been a good performer on the 
virginal. It looks as if she had admired it when it was shown to 
her, and by the convention of the day that meant that it must be 
offered to her. She passed it on at once to “* one sr or mr North”. 
This vague description identifies him with Roger, 2nd Lord North, 
who was treasurer of the household in 1598. He died in 1600 and 
left the book to his youngest son. His eldest son died in his lifetime 
and he was succeeded in the peerage by his grandson, Dudley, 3rd 
Lord North. The younger son, who inherited the book, was Sir 
Henry North of Mildenhall, co. Suffolk. This fact fits in with the 
statement in the memorandum that he was uncle of Dudley, who 
died in 1666, and was therefore correctly described in 1668 as ** the 
last ’’, meaning the most recent, Lord North. 

Sir Henry North died in 1620, and is said in the memorandum 
to have given the book to the lawyer, Mr. Haughton, who in 1668 
gave it to the writer who, as has been shown above, must have been 
Lady Abergavenny. The memorandum is chiefly founded on hear- 
say, but as it stands it implies that the book was in Haughton’s 
ownership for about fifty years, which is most improbable. It is 
more likely that Sir Henry North of Mildenhall left the book to his 
son Roger, who died in 1651, and that it was Roger who gave it to 
Haughton, perhaps as his man of business. 

The Lady Abergavenny of the memorandum lived tll 1699, and 
presumably she had owned the book for the rest of her life. She had 
married again, as his second wife, Sir Charles Shelley, 2nd Bar", 
Her son George, 12th Lord Abergavenny, who died without issue 
in 1694, was succeeded in the peerage by a distant relative. Every- 
thing suggests that it was at this lady’s death that the “* Nevell ”’ 
book passed for the second time out of the family ownership. 

What became of it for a while after 1699 is not known. It is 
next heard of in the possession of Dr. Charles Burney, to whom it 
belonged at the time of his death in 1814. It was then sold with 
the rest of his property by auction. Burney was born in 1726, and 
he may have acquired the book early in life. Hilda Andrews has 
traced its history from this point’. It was bought at the Burney 
sale by one Thomas Jones for ten and a half guineas. Jones’s library 
was sold in 1826. The book then passed into the hands of a book- 
seller in St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, named Triphook, and he sold 
it at some date before 1833 to Henry, 2nd Earl of Abergavenny. 
Since then it has remained in its proper home at Eridge Castle. 

No praise can be too high for the beauty of Baldwin’s penman- 
ship and the skill and general accuracy of his transcription of the 


** My Ladye Nevells Booke’, Edited by Hilda Andrews (London 1926), p. xvi. 
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text. Nothing is detracted from this statement by saying that there 
are a few textual errors, some of which are important, as for example 
those towards the end of ‘ The hunts upp’. The task of transcribing 
musical manuscript is of such a nature that small slips are inevitable 
even on the part of suc h skilled workers as Baldwin. Will Forster, 
in his virginal book of 1624, used the term “ hand mistaken” in 
reference to such slips. There are a number of minor additions 
and corrections in ‘ The Ladye Nevells Booke’. They are made in 
a brownish coloured ink, and it would seem with a brush rather 
than a pen, because the heads of the notes have not the same sharp 
edges as those of Baldwin, and some of them are untidy in appear- 
ance. One of the correctors (and there seems to have been more 
than. one) had an unfortunate accident on folios 188r and 189, 
where some spilt ink has flowed over to the gilt margins of the pages. 
The suggestion that the corrections may be partly in Byrd’s hand 
cannot be supported. If he had revised the manuscript it is unlikely, 
apart from other reasons, that he would have overlooked such 
errors as those in ‘ The hunts upp’, to mention no others. 

A few words must be added about an important virginal book 
which has been the source of much misunderstanding, both as to 
its origin and its contents*. This manuscript dates from the early 
years of the seventeenth century. At some time it has been rebound, 
and two scraps of what may have been the original vellum binding 
have been pasted inside it. One of these scraps, taken from the 
spine, has been inscribed in a late eighteenth-century hand, and 
with no authority, ** Extracts from Virginal Book Lady Nevell Tallis 


Byrd Bull &c”. The other scrap is inscribed in the same hand 
‘Lady Nevells Music Book.” Consequently, and apparently 


without examination of the contents, Rimbault, who owned this 
manuscript in the nineteenth century, went so far as to suggest that 
it was the original Lady Nevell book from which Baldwin made his 
copy. Both Fétis and Riemann were misled by Rimbault into 
stating in their Dictionaries that this manuscript was the original. 
But the mistaken idea that it consisted of extracts taken from the 
Eridge manuscript prevailed in a general way until recently. Thus 
it is called in Grove* ** Pseudo Ladye Nevells Book’. In_ the 
British Museum catalogue the inscription is loosely quoted as 
** Extracts from virginal book—Lady Nevell’s’’. Even Hilda 
Andrews was betrayed, not unnaturally, into listing it as ‘“‘ Extracts 
from Lady Nevil’s Book ’’!®, and she alludes to it as ‘* the book 


* BM., Add. MSS 30485 
* Grove’s Dictionary, 4th Edition, p. 6532. 
* My Ladye Nevells Booke ’. Edited by Hilda Andrews, p. xxxvii. 
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of Extracts”!!. The text has an entirely independent origin, 
differing in numerous details from that of the Nevell Book. Eighty- 
five pieces by various composers are included here, twenty-nine of 
them by Byrd, six of which are not found eisewhere, and only 
twelve of them in the Nevell Book. 

This manuscript belonged to Edward Wray when Groom of 
the King’s Bedchamber, as recorded on the flyleaf, probably in his 
own hand. He held this appointment from 1619 to 1622. 

In addition to the forty-two compositions by Byrd for virginal 
included in the Ladye Nevell book, upwards of a hundred more 
have been preserved in early seventeenth-century manuscripts, 
chief among which are Will Forster’s book in the King’s collection 
in the British Museum ; a manuscript in Paris, said to be in the 
hand of Thomas Tomkins!? ; and another in the Drexel collection 
in New York?®. 

1! Op. cit. p. xix. 


'? Paris, Bibliotheque du Conservatoire. Rés. MSS 1122. 
13 New York Public Library. Drexel MS 5612. 








MOZART AND THE BASSOON 
By MarTHA KINGDON WaRD 


PERHAPS the most interesting point about Mozart and the bassoon 
is not how he uses it, but how he does not. It is a surprise at first 
to find so unique and noble an instrument frequently omitted from 
Mozart’s earlier works. This did not arise from ignorance of it, 
but may have been due to the players, who must often have been 
rough musicians, and whose tone could thus not have pleased the 


sensitive Mozart. The bassoon in his days was a four-keyed 
instrument; it had no Bg key, and many accidentals had to be 
obtained by cross-fingering. Other technical details were far 


harder than they are to-day, such as quickly alternating slurring 
and tonguing over awkward passages, wide leaps between accidentals 
and rapid alternating quaver accompaniment—often so hard that 
such features were doubled by strings. 

Since Mozart included the bassoon in over one hundred and fifty 
works, it is neither practicable nor profitable to analyse them one 
by one to discover what use he made of.it; but a general survey 
brings to light many facts and fancies, and it is interesting to study 
a few works more closely. 

There are over thirty Mozart symphonies without bassoons, 
including six written before 1769. One of the four belonging to 
1774 Includes bassoons, and so do the last ten dating from 1778 
onwards. First comes the Symphony in F (K.76) of 1767, an 
admirable early work, in which the bassoons are undeveloped in 
both the first movement and the finale; whereas in the tiny andante, 
though their dramatic passage at the end is doubled by basses, 
they have one significant solo bar with the viola——a rare and exciting 
combination at any time with Mozart. To the minuet their parts 
are ill-suited, but in the dynamic little D minor trio they are the 
only woodwinds. The andante of the G major Symphony K.110) 
composed at Salzburg in 1770 has bassoons, along with flutes and 
strings. After an opening from the violins, they and the bassoons 
join in an important link-passage (bars 11 14), and towards the 
end of this lovable miniature movement they have an interesting 
reminiscence of the theme (44-48). They are given sensitive 
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treatment in the andante of the fascinating G minor Symphony 
(K.183), their smooth legato thirds counterbalancing the disjointed 
string theme; till the bassoons, too, become restless and after a 
pointed solo theme (11-15) conclude the first section with the 
strings. The second section is remarkable for the return to the 
first subject, in which the strings are alone for two bars until, having 
established Eb, they are joined once more by the legato chords of 
the bassoons. They are not in the minuet and finale; but the trio, 
in G major, is an unusual surprise in a symphony with oboes, horns 
and bassoons only, a work whose simple beauty shows how a few 
woodwind chords can ennoble music. The Symphony in Ep 
(K.184) of the same year, treats the bassoons less favourably, but 
there is a definite attempt to ally them to the flutes and oboes; and 
there is one bassoon in the litthke Symphony in C (K.200), a part 
still shackled by the old idea that woodwinds are not safe to entrust 
with solos, but considerably freer in the minuet and trio. They are 
kept moving in the “ Paris” Symphony (K.297), but save for a 
pretty phrase with the clarinets in the first movement (56-58 and 
again 210-212) and a small but expressive part in the andante they 
are once more bound by convention. However, in the two following 
symphonies, in G (K.318) and Bp (K.319), they assert their 
independence buoyantly and they prove themselves indispensable 
to the last seven symphonies. 

Most of the piano concertos have bassoons, though not until 
1780. The first genuine Mozart piano Concerto (K.175, D major) 
of 1773, the two of 1776 and the one in Eb of 1777 are without; and 
the first to include them—the two-piano Concerto (K.365)—does so 
somewhat perfunctorily, so that it is hardly surprising to find them 
again omitted from the F and A major Concertos of 1782 and that 
in Eb of 1784. But between these there is one of 1782-83; and the 
magnificent series which followed on the Ep Concerto from 1784 to 
1791 all have bassoons. All the concertos for violin and flute are 
without, the oboe Concerto which includes them is incomplete and 
the horn Concerto in D (K.412) treats them but indifferently in the 
first movement. The second and fourth horn concertos have none, 
but to balance this in the beautiful third horn Concerto, in Ep 
(K.447), they and the clarinets, the only woodwinds, play together 
with touching pathos and simplicity. The clarinet Concerto (K.622), 
written during the last months of Mozart’s life, is his most mature 
wind-instrumental concerto, where his restraint in the use of bassoons 
makes their warm support of the solo clarinet the more valuable. 

The first aria with bassoons belongs to 1765, followed by 
‘ Orché il dover’ (K.36) of 1766; then nothing till 1770; but their 
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part in the recit. and aria ‘ Misero me’ (K.77) is negligible and has 
not even a separate stave, while that of ‘O temerario Arbace’ 
(K.79) is hardly better, although there is an attempt to ally them 
with the oboes. Between 1770 and 1778 there are ten orchestral 
arias without bassoons, besides two of the three written in 1781. 
But from 1782-91 follow between twenty and thirty arias including 
bassoons; many magnificently beautiful, exploiting their orchestral 
resources to the utmost. Some are only sketches, but im the two 
arias K.435 and K.580 of 1783 and 1789 bassoons are scored for, 
although none of their part has been written out, while in the 
incomplete aria ‘ Welch angstliches Beben * (K.38g) it is interesting 
to find in the nine opening bars an exquisite duet between oboe and 
bassoon, countering the vocal melody and accompanied, as the 
sketch is made, by the second violin and bass. Probably Mozart 
meant to fill in the violin and viola parts later, but even if he did 
he evidently thought the oboe and bassoon parts more important. 
Similarly the first bassoon is given an outstanding part in the recit. 
and aria ‘ Basta, vincesti’ (K.486A) sketched at Mannheim in 
1778. Whatever he may have intended for the second bassoon, 
flute and horn parts they are left with little to play, and Mozart has 
concentrated all his mind on the first bassoon part, giving it music 
that has the serenity and depth of the purest poetry. It is quite 
unexpected to find such a serious emotional quality in his bassoon 
writing before and during his Mannheim days; but it is quite possible 
that Ritter was intended ‘to perform this at Mannheim, and his 
effect on Mozart’s treatment of the bassoon may be judged from the 
* Sinfonia concertante ° of 1778. 

Sacred music shows a sharp decline in the use of bassoons, for 
they are in none of the sixteen early masses nor the settings of 
‘Regina Coeli’ and offertories of the Salzburg periods. They 
appear, however, in three numbers of the ‘ Litaniae de venerabili 
altaris sacramento’ (K.243) also written at Salzburg, in 1776; and 
in one, the * Dulcissimum convivium’, their part, though not 
difficult, is not bound conventionally to the lower strings, and their 
charming solo moments, mostly in answer to the flutes, are well 
worth noting. Otherwise they are in only three other early church 
works: a simple but effective part in the ‘ Vesperae solemnes de 
confessore’ (K.339) of 1780 and the Kyrie (K.332), and one that is 
fascinatingly erratic in the Kyrie (K.323) of 1779, where they switch 
from following the basses to being the lone woodwind accompanying 
in a chromatic and remarkably beautiful theme. They are included 
in Mozart’s greatest Kyrie, that in D minor (K.341), and in the last 
three masses, two cantatas and the Requiem, besides the extra 
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parts which he wrote for Handel’s works, in which they are treated 
with sympathy and :ffection. 

There are a number of serenades and divertimenti excluding 
bassoons. This is not a question of year, for from 1769 onwards he 
wrote for them in some and not in others almost equally. The sets 
without are those for strings and horns and the Divertimenti 
K.187~—188; the majority in which they appear are those for wood- 
wind alone, but some have strings too. They are in only one or two 
movements of the earlier serenades, usually the slow movement. 
In the Serenade in F (K.101), probably written in 1769, there is one 
bassoon along with one flute, two violins and bass in a most appealing 
andantino, thirty-two bars long, in which the bassoon is used with 
more imagination than the flute and shares the opening melody with 
the first violin. The andante of the Serenade in D (K.204), too, is 
the sole movement where a bassoon joins a flute, oboes, horns and 
strings in a free-lance part with a tricky scale-passage solo (bars 
17-20 and 69-72). But the Serenade in D (K.203) of 1774 has 
bassoons only insignificantly in the trio of the second minuet. 
Immaterial, too, at least technically so, is their work in the Milan 
Divertimenti (K.166 and 186) of 1773, and their parts added in 
1773 to the Divertimento K.113. The remaining serenades and 
divertimenti have a generally high standard of bassoon writing, 
save the “ Haffmer”’’ Serenade (K.250), wherein they double 
throughout every movement except the minuets and trios; and 
though they have a variety of small technical difficulties, the 
writing is peculiarly ungrateful. 

Both the Divertimenti K.131 and 205 are uninteresting from 
the bassoon’s point of view, but the woodwind Divertimenti in F 

K.213), Bb (K.240), Eb (K.252), F (K.253), Bb (K.270) and the 
set (K.App.229) treat them with real affection. K.252 is un- 
usually lovely, with a long drawn-out bassoon duet in the Polonaise 
bar 13 to the end); and the theme with variations of K.253 exploits 
their powers to some extent, with runs and tricky passages including 
staccato alternating quavers enough to destroy one’s peace of mind 
yn a four-keyed instrument. 

In opera again it is interesting to note how many earlier works 
have no bassoons, or have them for one or two numbers. ‘Apollo 
et Hyacinthus’ and ‘ Bastien und Bastienne’ have none, and 
* Mitridate ’ (K.87) has bassoons only in the aria No. 20—a remark- 
able piece in C minor, wherein the bassoons have nothing memorable, 
but are paired with oboes and horns rather than basses. * Il sogno 
di Scipione ’ (K.126), composed at Salzburg in 1772, includes them 
in Emilio’s aria (6), where their part is rewardingly melodic. 
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There is a certain air of freshness and joyousness about this aria, 
and the way the flutes and bassoons gurgle at each other, that 
makes it especially endearing. In ‘ Lucio Silla’ (K.135), dating 
from 1772 in Milan, they appear only in the chorus (6) and Ginna’s 
aria (22). In the molto adagio of No. 6 we hear the oboes and 
bassoons placidly conversing, but they have little in the gracefully 
distinguished C minor aria. Small parts in the choruses and No. 23 
of ‘ Ascanio in Alba’ (Milan, 1771) are relieved by an appearance 
in Ascanio’s F major aria (25) with a couple of serpents; and the 
bass winds rejoice in an independently melodic part, the serpents 
paired most successfully with the oboes. 

On the whole their part in ‘ Die Schuldigkeit des ersten Gebotes ’ 

K.35), written at the age of ten, is most satisfactory. True, they 
appear in only four of the nine numbers and the sinfonia, but many 
later works show less variety for the instruments. In the sinfonia 
they double the basses almost entirely, save for one phrase (19-21), 
and in the aria No. 2 they are employed harmonically with the 
oboes, joining the strings in a semiquaver chromatic passage (bars 
7-10). The aria No. 3 gives them separate staves, and after Christ’s 
solo the first has a theme, played two octaves beneath the violins 

bars 6-8), joined in canon by the second. Their two tricky bats, 

17 and 22, with tongued semiquavers, are doubled by all the strings; 
but for their last entry, in the aria No 8, they support the strings 
alone in the first ten bars: 

‘La finta semplice * (K.51), written in Vienna two years later, 
springs many surprises. After a poor part in the sinfonia comes one 
in Polidoro’s aria (7) which they open in harmony with the violins 
and oboes, yet with a carefully thought-out theme of their own. 
They also have a solo passage, similar to the double bass but not 
dependent on it (bars 28-31, 60-63 and 108-111). In the finale 
to Act I they again double the basses save for two charming alter- 
cations with the oboes. By contrast they are the only woodwinds in 
Rosina’s E major aria, used with an appealing simplicity in soft, 
held chords to emphasize the difference of their tone-colour from 
that of the strings, and in the characteristic phrase in thirds with 
which they open the aria. But their work in the finale to Act IT. 
Giacinta’s aria 24 and the finale to Act III is of secondary impor- 
tance, and not a true bassoon part at all. 

After * La finta giardiniera’ they are treated with imagination 
and resource in every opera, and so witty and profound is Mozart’s 
use of them to depict character and scene that this aspect alone is 
worth long and careful study. The remaining miscellaneous works 
including bassoons use them, for the most part, with varying degrees 
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of dullness. In ‘ La Betulia liberata’ (K.118) they are doubled 
every time they appear. Of the orchestral marches, twe—K.237 in D 
and the second of K.408—moderate their parts to suit the basses; 
delightful K.249 in D is more interesting, and their pretty passage 
in the last of the three marches (K.408) is quite diverting. One 
bassoon is used interestingly in its lower register during the molto 
allegro of the ‘Galimathias musicum’ composed back in 1766 at 
The Hague, and it stands out bravely in the fugal introduction. 
A small part, but for all that better than that in ‘ Les Petits Riens ’ 
K.App.10), written twelve years later, wherein their three appear- 
ances during thirteen numbers are unworthy of them, save for the 
accompaniment in the manner of a five-finger exercise which they 
have in the gavotte (6) with the clarinets, a clever piece of writing 
with its slightly too sugary effect. Yet another work written in 
Paris, the Overture (K.App.8), is unusual with its important bassoon 
entry at the opening of the allegro. 

Among the numerous dances are many bassoon parts worth 
noting. Those in the three minuets (K.363), in No. 2 of the 
contredanses (K.267) and the two minuets (K.463) are undis- 
tinguished, but the later sets each contain something special among 
a number of less significant pieces. The bassoons and the clarinets 
in the trio of the third minuet of the set K.568 pair in a most attractive 
specimen of frivolous gaiety, while in the trio of No. 5 the first 
bassoon has a tenderly humorous solo with wide leaps up to a’, 
There is a really pleasing legato theme with the flutes in No. 2 of 
the twelve minuets (K.585) and some capricious scale writing in 
the fourth of the six minuets (K.599). The four minuets (K.6o1 
give them several trills in the upper register and a lyrical solo in the 
trio of No. 3. In the alternativi of the German dances the bassoons 
are given many fleeting, inconsequent but delicious solos—-in the 
first of the six German dances (K.509) their theme with the first 
violin is a real folk melody, and the first bassoon, with flute and 
violin, plays the rapid passages in A minor of No. 6 with a most 
piquant charm. There is only one bassoon in No. 3 of the German 
dances K.536, in a crystal-clear duet with the first violin, as in 
No. 3's trio of the set K.567. This, however, has lesser bassoon 
parts in its other numbers, like the following set of 1789 (K.571); but 
the set of twelve (K.586) shows an improvement, with a theme for 
flutes and bassoons countering the idea of the violins in the first, 
and some notable solos in the bassoon’s highest register in No. 4, 
besides another alliance between first bassoon, flute and violin in 
the trio of No. 7. The sets K.600 and K.602 offer nothing special, 
although the parts are soundly written, but the second of the set of 
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three (K.605) provides splendid teamwork for the woodwinds, with 
a chromatic run for the first of each (flute, oboe, bassoon) that 
makes one tingle with the pleasure of the unexpected. 

The first of the five minuets (K.461) written in 1784 has excellent 
bassoon writing, with a solo for both in the trio; while of the 
remaining contredanses ‘La Bataille’ (K.535) has a competent 
part for one bassoon, and the ‘ Hero Coburg” (K.587) has some 
masterly staccato playing and wide leaps of over a tenth, while 
the part-writing for both in the contredanses K.603 is first-rate. 

Moczart’s bassoon scoring is, as we have seen, erratic. The aria 
‘Va, dal furor portato’ (K.20) for instance, of 1765, treats them far 
better by comparison than the recit. and rondo * Ch’ io mi scordi’ 
K.505) of 1786; their free part-writing in the first is both exciting 
and important, whereas in the latter it is only average. The recit. 
and aria ‘ Popoli di Tessaglia’ (K.316) of 1778 provides them with 
far more interest than, say, the soprano aria * Vorrei spiegarvi, 
o Dio’ (K.418) of 1783, or even the competent part in the arietta 
‘Un bacio di mano’ (K.541). In the aria K.316 we early see the 
oboes and bassoons together, with their motif (4—5 and 8-11), and 
they have several tricky scale passages, with the strings providing 
sotto voce accompaniment. During bars 42-44 the bassoon has the 
motif while the oboe sustains harmony; the idea is reversed in 
bars 45-48. The hardest part for the bassoon is during bars 65-69, 
with alternate tonguing and legato in the tenor clef-—an excellent 
piece of whimsical roguery for the most versatile of instruments. 
The recit. and aria * Aleandro, lo confesso”’ (K.294), written in 
1778, strengthens the bassoon’s emancipation in a small but satisfying 
part, teamed beautifully with flutes and clarinets. The first bassoon 
supports the voice two octaves lowe1 during bars <8) 16, 51 57 and 
137-143, an arresting theme, with one woodwind and voice domi- 


nating the scene. ‘The tenor aria ‘Se al labbro mi non credi’ 
K.295) is less important, but watch for their recurring idea in bars 
21-22, 29-24, Cic. a ple asant solo; and note, too. in the otherwise 
average recit. and aria * Ma che vi fece’ K.268) their recurring 


quaver accompaniment on octave C in the aria 78 85). One 
bassoon opens the precious aria * Nehmt meinen Dank’ (K.383, 
1782) with flute and oboe in a delicate melody to pizzicato accom- 
paniment, and throughout alternates between joining the woodwinds 
in harmony and branching off to play an arpeggio phrase in turn, 


full of the pathos that goes hand in hand with humour. During 


the eleven closing bars the bassoon immortalizes the common 
octave rise, with impish play upon it. In the scena and aria 
* Mia speranza adorata’ (K.416) they are as successful with oboes 
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as with clarinets in the gracious * Per pieta non ricercate ’ (K.420). 
The recit. and aria ‘ Cosi dunque tradisci’ (K.432) has them with 
flutes and oboes to give an air of passionate restlessness to the 
F minor aria, while their simple, chromatically inclined part in 
their tenor register is an admirable foil to the bass voice in ‘ Alcandro, 
lo confesso’’ (K.512).. The quartet, ‘ Dite almeno in che mancai ’ 
(K.479), and trio, ‘ Mandina amabile’ (K.480), show us once more 
the great variety of tone-colouring that bassoons and clarinets can 
give. Notice the graceful duet between first clarinet and bassoon 
in the quartet (bars 44-48 and 67~71), their legato and staccato 
quavers in the allegro assat section, increasing the dramatic agitation, 
and their joyous phrases towards the end (such as 142-145, 158-161 
et seqg.). In‘ Mandina amabile ’ the andante section is a love-song for 
clarinets and bassoons, clear-cut and flawless. Another fine 
example of bassoons contributing to orchestral tone is in ‘ Mentre 
ti lascio’ (K.513), wherein their duet of quiet chords against the 
agitation from the strings (41—48) is as effective as are their humorous 
quips at each other (g1-98). They are humorous, too, in * Bella 
mia fiamma’ (K.528), yet gentle and sympathetic, far from the 
unlovely buffoonery so often expected of the instrument. Except 
for the gay opening theme they have little in ‘ Ah, se in ciel ’ (K.538), 
nor in the prim little chorus K.539. Their buoyant staccato work in 
* Alma grande e nobil core’ (K.578) is worth comment, also at least 
one titty phrase—two bars in thirds with the oboes (68-69). The 
bass aria ‘ Rivolgete a lui’ (K.584) is remarkable for its long oboe 
and bassoon passage (93-108), but otherwise the bassoon is secondary 
to the oboe, as it is in ‘ Per questa bella mano’ (K.612). On the 
other hand the soprano aria ‘ Chi sa, chi sa, qual sia’ (K.582) 
with a reappearance of clarinets brings some more lovely work for 
both instruments. The bassoon enters on high G, descending while 
the clarinet rises, followed by a sweet duet alone with the voice 
(g-12) and a characteristic arpeggio phrase accompanying. Then 
there is ‘ Vado, ma dove ?’” (K.583), further evidence of Mozart’s 
pleasure in clarinets and bassoons together. With the change from 
allegro to andante sostenuto they have a bewitching theme, followed 
by another (52-56), leaving one breathless at so much loveliness. 
The concluding eight bars are most skilfully worked out, the 
clarinets and bassoons dominating the strings to finish in handsome 
style together. 

In opera the high level of bassoon writing is steady after 1774, 
when ‘ La finta giardiniera’ was written, though the instruments 
are included in only two numbers of *‘ Il ré pastore’ (K.208), in 
both of which they are subordinate. ‘ La finta giardiniera’ is 
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important, for although their appearances are few, they are treated 
with skill and understanding. In Sandrina’s aria (21), the finale to 
Act II and Ramiro’s aria (26) they have brief but satisfactory 
parts, as in another for Ramiro (18) and the cavatina for Sandrina 
(22). Mozart scored No. 18 for bassoons, violins and viola, and 
since they are the only woodwinds and bass instruments the bassoons 
are able to display in full their gracious, almost human sympathy. 
No. 22, for strings, oboe and bassoon solo derives much interest from 
the duet between oboe and bassoon, catching the subtle differences 
in timbre of each. 

The unfinished * Zaide ’ (K.344) was begun in 1780 and contains 
some more important bassoon writing, not counting Soliman’s 
aria at the beginning of Act II (No. 11), where they revert to 
complete subordination to the basses. They are in seven of the 
sixteen numbers, intelligently used, and at their best in the G major 
aria (3), Allazim’s aria (7) and in Zaide’s aria (13) with a caressing 

passage in 3-8 opening the larghetto section, blessed with wonderful 
chromatic suggestions that never seem quite to make up their minds 
to turn into anything definite. In the aria (3) there is a solo bassoon 
and solo oboe, opening with an angelic duet between them which 
they later embroider fancifully. The incidental music for * Thamos ’ 
K.345), composed at Salzburg 1779-80, has a small part for 
bassoons in Nos. 1, 7A and 7B, with some effective solos in No. 3 
and witty characterization in No. 4. In the powerful C minor 
entracte (2) the first bassoon has one of the noblest solos Mozart 
ever gave the instrument, invested with simplicity, with majesty. 
In No. 5 in D minor they are again grandly expressive, their 
sustained top G producing an air of restrained melancholy that is 
most touching; and in the chorus (6) they are the ¢ hief instruments 
in the allegretto section. 

With *‘ Idomeneo’ and after bassoons are used to their fullest 
capacity in all the operas, especially in * Die Entfihrung’ (K.384), 
‘Don Giovanni’ (K.527) and * Zauberfléte’ (K.620), and not 
quite so much as might be expected in ‘ La clemenza di Tito’ 
K.621). ‘They have sketches in the unfinished ‘ L’oca del Cairo’ 
K.422) and * Lo sposo deluso’ (K.430). 

Their work in the C major Mass (K.317), written at Salzburg in 
1779, 1s Insignificant, but in the other Mass in C (K.337), composed 
only a year later in Salzburg, they are most ably scored for. Notice 
in the andante section of the Credo their long duet with tne oboes 
based on an idea of descending semiquavers, the bassoons always 
following in the wake of the oboe. During the allegro section the 
first bassoon has a lengthy solo passage involving many wide leaps, 
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while for contrast both have a noble solo in the opening bars of the 
Benedictus, being the only woodwind accompanying the voices, 
and for five bars the only instrument at all. Another oboe and 
bassoon duet comes in the Agnus Dei, which also has prominent 
tonguing and octave leaps—technical difficulties which are, however, 
no harder to master than the feeling of remote beauty which 
surrounds the part. They are used with imagination in the C minor 
Mass (K.427) and again in * Dir, Seele des Weltalls’ (K.429), 
where, after uninspired writing in the allegro moderato one bassoon 
has a part requiring tenderness and lyricism in the soprano aria, 
besides agility and a reasonably wide compass. The theme is 
played first by strings and bassoon, the flute joining in the third 
bar. With delight Mozart gives us little single-bar phrases exchanged 
between bassoon and flute, and the return of the opening theme is 
shared between flute, bassoon and first violin, forming a trio clear 
as crystal. More prominence is given to the bassoons in * Davidde 
penitente ’ (K.469), with sufficient work in Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 10 and 
a curiously uninteresting part in No. 3. In the C minor chorus (1) 
they and two trombones are the first winds to enter, bringing an air 
of solemn mystery. While the violins are complaining in their 
lower register the first bassoon has one of its coveted solos with the 
viola (10-11)—-just a few angry, detached dotted quavers, but 
very effective. They continue with this idea, their restless harmony 
with oboes and violas, supported by strings and trombones, enhancing 
common chords. Note also the highly dramatic passage in which 
the oboes, bassoons and fourth trombone are chief supporters of the 
choir (18-23). It is indeed a master-touch to keep the bassoon slow 
and mournfully chromatic, with the trombone roving as though 
dissatisfied with Mozart’s solution to the musical problem. The 
chorus (2) opens with a brilliant bit of fugal writing (2-6), the first 
bassoon inclining to G major, the second to C, and there are 
staccato scales for the second bassoon and plenty of wide leaps 
for the first. Their theme is fragile and wistful (36-41), with the 
flutes in the C minor section of the aria (8), in contrast to the 
virtuoso work given the oboe, flute, clarinet and bassoon in the 
aria (6). Besides speedy runs, staccato arpeggios and distinctive 
solos with the other woodwinds, the bassoon has two spectacular 
leaps, from low F to middle C, and later one higher to D. The 
magnificent ‘ Maurerische Trauermusik’ (K.477, Vienna, 1785) is 
unique in possessing a double bassoon with a part of no technical 
difficulty, but full of power and majesty. 

The piano concertos after that in C (K.415) have splendid 
woodwind writing altogether. The finest bassoon parts begin with 
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the By Concerto (K.450) and grow in loveliness throughout the 
delightful G major Concerto (K.453), the immensely lovable and 
too much neglected one in By (K.456) and on to the last, also in 
Bb (K.595). The little one in F (K.415) has bassoons in an 
enchanting passage with the oboes in the andante, ornamenting the 
theme as in a serenade. There are three moments worth recording 
in the finale: their impudent solo phrase with the strings (36-40), 
a couple of poignant bars in the adagio episode in C minor, where 
the scalic drop from the oboes and bassoons is most effective, and 
a delicious bit in the final return to allegro, when the oboes 
and bassoons mimic each other in thirds during a florid piano 
passage. 

Mozart’s delight in joining two or more pairs of woodwinds and 
exploiting their tone and range was never exhausted, and when once 
he had discovered the capabilities of each he used them to their 
fullest capacity, turning even then shortcomings to good account. 
It is natural to have oboes and bassoons together, and Mozart does 
so frequently in all kinds of music, especially in operas and concertos, 
and to add interest to a symphonic theme. They are prominent 
together in No. 20 of ? Mitridate ’, the aria 22 of ’ La finta 
giardiniera ’, and Nos. 3 and 7 of ‘ Zaide’. Their part with the 
oboes in No. 1 of *‘ Idomeneo * (K.366) is simple but very attractive, 
and their angry runs (38-42) with the flute and first oboe in the 
duet No. 2 of * Entfuhrung * (K.384) form a brilliant prelude to the 
allegro passage, which is followed by a pleasing duet with the first 
oboe. With the return to tempo J the staccato semiquavers from the 
strings are dramatically supported by the oboes and_ bassoons 
smoothly rising in semitoncs—a good wavy to show increased 
tension. 

In the overture to the ‘ Impresario’ (K.486) Mozart makes the 
oboes and bassoons joyous, almost frivolous, with a tiny phrase 
bandied between them before their enchanting theme 51 59) in 
which the first oboe and bassoon play their melody two octaves apart, 
and harmony is supplied by the strings. Oboes and bassoons in 
graceful thirds and sixths make the music glow in Susanna’s duet 
with Marcellina (6) of * Figaro” (K.492), as also in her duet with 
the Countess (20). In ‘ Don Giovanni’ ..527) note the grief 
expressed by the bassoon in its highest register, with the oboe—and 
flute—to support Donna Anna’s distress; also the bassoon’s little 
sob on the seventh drop from F in the following duet. and its 
caressing tones in * Batti, batti’, with one oboe and flute. In the 
overture to * Cosi fan tutte’ its dynamically humorous solos are 
paired now with oboe, now flute, now clarinet in rapid succession. 
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* Zauberfléte > (K.620) allies oboes and bassoons only in the 
priests’ duet (11) and one bassoon with one oboe and flute affection- 
ately in Pamina’s aria (17), but they are together in four numbers 
of ‘ La clemenza di Tito *; a duet in thirds in the trio (10), a solo at 
the opening of the recit. (11), a delightful partnering of the first 
oboe and bassoon to begin the trio (14) and a meandering part for 
solo bassoon with solo oboe and flute in Servilia’s aria (21). Among 
the other vocal works with oboes and bassoons together are the 
Mass in C (K.317)——in the Credo and Agnus Dei—the aria 
*O temerario Arbace’ (K.79), which is not, however, of great 
importance, * Popoli di Tessaglia’ (K.316), with a single oboe and 
bassoon most dexterously paired, and * Mia speranza adorata’ 

K.416). 

In the andante of that fine Serenade in D (K.320) the bassoons 
have a somewhat concertante part throughout, with the oboes, except 
for the twelve introductory bars, where they alone support the 
strings, and their lovely quaver passage in thirds (47-52 and 98 


104). The partnership of oboes and bassoons is general in all move- 
ments of the “ Linz” Symphony (K.425) and in the “ Jupiter” 
K.551). They are together in the piano Concerto in C (K.415 


and in the Bp Concerto (K.450), where they triumph particularly 
in the first movement, with its famous woodwind opening. Their 
partnership in the other By piano Concerto (K.456) is somewhat 
overshadowed by the bassoons’ own magnificent solo work, and the 
same can be said of the G major piano Concerto (K.453). In each 
of these the bassoon contributes some solos which, while not always 
difficult, are full of that characteristic wayward charm that makes 
them so memorable. 

Though bassoons and oboes are the most frequent pairs in the 
Mozart orchestra, he teams his bassoons with other instruments to 
produce different tone-qualities for different moods. Whenever 
clarinets and bassoons are in the same work Mozart contrives 
lovingly to ally them one to anothet for their welcome way of 
showing up the other’s points to their best advantage. To mention 
but a few examples, notice the rich results of their alliance in the 
arias previously mentioned, such as * Per pieta non ricercate ’ 
K.430) and * Non temer, amato bene’ (K.490). 

In Idamante’s aria (2) of * Idomeneo ’ (K.366) they share quick 
legato quaver passages that ripple like wind over the cornfield, 
followed by a merry duet between first clarinet and bassoon (32-38). 
Incidentally the bassoons have this melody with the first violin 
42-46, 52-56 and in the recapitulation), thus showing how success- 
fully they blend with woodwind one minute and with strings the 
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next. The aria (31) is a lovely piece, with the clarinets and bassoons 


questioning and answering each other, allowing for plenty of 
phrasing with legato semiquavers and tonguing on one note. The 


Overture to ‘ Die Entfuhrung ’ gives us a little solo for first clarinet 
and bassoon in the return to presto (203-206), with the first violin. 
Mozart finds this combination pleasing enough to repeat a few bars 
later in another key. 

Belmonte’s opening aria (1) is ably designed to give full advantage 
to the accompanying woodwind, clarinets and bassoons, while his 
Eb aria (17) is one of the best pieces in the opera for concerted 
woodwind writing. Besides the ornamental theme shared among 
flutes, clarinets and bassoons during the twelve opening bars, the 
strings accompanying, they then turn accompanists to the strings, 
which gives the second bassoon the opportunity for a three-octave 
leap from E>». Bassoons and clarinets play into each other’s parts 
deliciously, answering the other’s phrases. The bassoons supply 
crotchet accompaniment while the first clarinet has the tune and 
the second triplets; but when the bassoons follow on with their own 
small motif simply based on a trill and the Eb arpeggio, the clarinets 
are there to support them in staccato thirds. Important, too, 
though not so grand, is their attractive part together in the duet (20) 
for Constanze and Belmonte. 

In * Lo sposo deluso’ the aria with prominent clarinet and 
bassoon parts (4) is the only one fully written out, and in the 
‘Impresario’ (K.486) they open Mme. Silberklang’s rondo (2) 
majestically, while in the trio (3) they are paired alternately with 
strings and woodwind—chiefly clarinets. Their stately solo with 
clarinets during the andante section is very important. Mostly in 
sixths and thirds, the clarinet breaks off into arpeggio accompani- 
ment while the bassoon plays Bp and F arpeggios with mocking 
solemnity. Cherubino’s first aria (6) in ‘ Figaro’ has exquisite 
duets for clarinets and bassoons, also the trio (7) and Figaro’s aria 
26). ‘Voi che sapete’ (11) is more important, scored for one 
flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon, horns and strings. It opens with 
a dolce clarinet and bassoon solo, accompanied by plucked strings 
and joined soon by flute and oboe to form a celestial wind quartet. 
The bassoon is used throughout with grace and charm—a notable 
use of it solo and with the other woodwinds. 

In ‘Don Giovanni’ who would have thought that simple 
arpeggio passages for first clarinet and bassoons could sound so 
adorably suitable for Zerlina in ‘ Vedrai, carino ’ 19)? Mozart 
follows up this masterpiece with a duet for both in Ottavio’s ‘ II 
mio tesoro * (22), with a whimsical phrase based on a dotted quaver 
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rhythm that dominates the aria. They are together several times 
in * Cosi fan tutte ° (K.588), notably successful in Nos. 4, 6, 7 and 21, 
the duet with perhaps the most bewitching woodwind chorus in all 
opera. In ‘ Zauberfléte’ the bassoons are with clarinets for only a 
brief time during the overture, and * Tito’ (K.621) is more con- 
cerned with virtuoso display for voices and single instruments, 
though there are two fine examples of bassoons and clarinets 
together in Nos. 3 and 15, in both of which, especially the duettino 
3), Mozart shows how admirably they blend. 

Clarinets are exchanged for basset horns in the Requiem (K.626), 
in which the bassoons are called upon to express emotion all the 
more deeply felt for its courageous restraint. Think of their opening 
of the Kyrie alone with the basses, their brilliantly written quartet 
alone with the basset horns in the Recordare and Benedictus. 
Perhaps nowhere else was Mozart so deeply conscious of the great 
qualities of the bassoon. 

The three piano concertos including clarinets make especial use 
of their glorious effect with the bassoons, especially that in Eb 
(K.482) and the more famous C minor Concerto (K.491). In the 
slow movements of both there are passages for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons, heart-meltingly tender, and the finale of K.482 has a 
middle section which reverts to the serenade style of the andante 
and brings us another meditative solo for bassoons with clarinets. 
They are together in the Eb Symphony (K.543), especially in the 
slow movement, and to a somewhat lesser extent in the later version 
of the Symphony in G minor (K.550). Among the smaller works, 
beautiful teamwork for bassoons with clarinets is in the two minuets 
K.604 and the Adagio for two clarinets and bassoon (K.411). 

Bassoons with flutes presented Mozart with a completely 
different problem. With clarinets he liked his bassoons to have 
warmth and steady tone, but with the flute he made it sound more 
hollow, restless and perhaps more agile. The instruments together 
rarely sound peaceful, though they suggest many other moods from 
an almost cynical gaiety to shining merriment. In the operas they 
are not so often together, though we find them in No. 6 of * II sogno 
di Scipione’’ and the duet (5) of * Zaide’, besides the duet {7) of 
‘ Tito’, towards the end of which the bassoon’s first theme is 
joined by the solo flute in music of a curiously impersonal ecstasy. 
In ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ note the single flute and bassoon duet in the trio 
2), half mocking, half whimsical in support of the voice, their 
sweet partnership in No. 15, the dancing duet in the beginning of 
the finale to Act I, and elaborate writing for solo bassoon and flute 
in Despina’s aria (19) and Guglielmo’s rondo (26). 
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Their joint work in ‘ Misero, 0 sogno’ (K.431) is exacting and 
varied, also their fragile duet in No. 8 of ‘ Davidde penitente ’ 
K.469), the bassoon’s charming answers to the flutes in the 
Litaniae de venerabili’’ (K.243) and their part in * Dir, Seele des 
Weltalls > (K.429). Many small works have amusing incidents for 
bassoons and flutes; such as, in the minuets, No. 2 of K.585 and 


‘ 


No. 4 of K.599, and in the German dances No. 6 of K.509, No. 3 of 


K.536 and No. 2 of K.586; also the minuet (K.409) and the third 
of the three marches (K.408). 

The D major piano Concerto (K.451) has delicately inspired 
writing for its one flute, oboe and bassoon in the andante, with a 
tenderly expressive coda that contains the best writing of the 
Concerto. The finale has passages of real pleasure, such as bars 
59-62, the first flute and bassoon impudently interrupting the 
pianoforte with a scrap of the main theme. The bassoon has this 
constantly in mind, playing it solo on other occasions, as at 152-155, 
where it again interrupts the piano solo, 16Q-170 when it comes 
dancing in to suggest C major after the flute has just tried E minor, 
and lastly 266-269, with an air of flippancy concealing its seriousness. 
With the change to C major of the andante in the Ep piano Concerto 

K.482) there is another example of the mocking inconsequence in 


the lovely flute and bassoon duet, again hiding their true depth of 


feeling; while in the andante of the Concerto in C (K.503) the flute 
and bassoon solo which opens the movement has that kind of glassy 
beauty which reminds one of frost snapping on the river bank. 
The following solo from bar 20 on gives us a neat staccato scale with 
the flute that in no wise melts the cold beauty of the movement. 

Bassoons and violins offer opportunities for some charming 
combinations of strings and woodwind; in * Zaide* No. 12, in 
‘Idomeneo * Nos. 2 and 9, * Figaro* Nos. 2 and 15 and in No. 7 of 
‘Tito’ with the voice. As with the flutes, bassoons and violins are 
much together in the smaller pieces, in the trio of the third of four 
minuets K.601, No. 6 of the German dances K.536, Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the German dances K.567, No. 5 of the set K.586 and No. 3 of the 
set “K.605, besides the Contredanse K.607 and the seventh of the 
twelve minuets K.568. The andaniino of the Serenade in F (K.101 
has a fairy-like part for bassoons and strings, and the first minuet in 
the ** Haffner” Serenade (K.250) pairs them again, while the 
C major piano Concerto (K.415) has a bassoon solo with strings in 
the finale which is tantalizingly whimsical. 

There are examples of Mozart’s timely use of bassoons with 
other instruments, too many to enumerate them all. It is better to 
mention some and to leave enthusiasts to rejoice on meeting more 
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examples. The uncommon partnership between violas and bassoons, 
however, deserves some attention, for there Mozart’s bassoons are 
unusually dark in tone-colouring and have an air of persuasive 
dignity utterly unlike their timbre with oboes or clarinets. The 
surprising early example of their combination occurs in the F major 
Symphony (K.76), followed by their gravely beautiful effect together 
in the andantino of the Serenade in D (K.320). They have an 
important moment in the overture to ‘ldomeneo’, in Don Juan’s 
**La ci darem”’ and No. 1 of * Davidde penitente’, and they are 
allied considerably with the cello in a singing accompaniment to the 
trio (19) of * Zauberfléte ’ 

Bassoon and voice are most effective in ‘ Non so donde viene ’ 

K.294) and in * Misero, o sogno’ (K.431); with the piano in all 
the concertos after that in G (K.453). There is a great variety of 
attractive bassoon passages in the piano concertos and symphonies, 
and lovers of the bassoon treasure each newly-discovered solo, such 
as the musical wit of the finale to the Concerto (K.467) or the 
artless philandering with the piano in the Concerto (K.453), which 
adds Mozartian magic to a simple melody. Mozart loved the 
character added to a theme by the entrance of such an individualist 
as the bassoon, and he never tires of making it suit the mood of 
laughter or tears, gaiety or despair. 

But though Mozart valued the bassoon more perhaps than any 
other composer before or since for accompaniment and solo passages, 
he did not so easily think of it as a virtuoso instrument. The 
bassoon Concerto (K.191) and bassoon and cello Sonata (K.292) 
were both composed to order, and the part in the * Sinfonia concer- 
tante’ (K.App.g) in 1778 for Ritter. The later great woodwind 
serenades, in By (K.361), Ep (K.375) and C minor (K.388) all have 
lesser solos for the bassoons than for the other woodwinds; and the 
bassoon part in the Ep piano and wind Quintet (K.452), though 
difficult and admirable, is decidedly not such a virtuoso part as 
those for oboe and clarinet. In the Bb Serenade the bassoon’s best 
part is in trio II of the first minuet, with the first bassoon’s staccato 
G minor arpeggio a good study in agitation, and in trio II of the 
second minuet, wherein the first oboe, clarinet and bassoon have a 
pretty melody based on the scale of F major. They also have a 
distinguished part in the magnificent theme with variations. The 
Serenade in Eb gives them a number of highly complicated solo 
runs, and the C minor Serenade some especially lovely moments 
in the adagio with the horns. Mozart does not use them here so 
much as melodic soloists, but his skilful blending of their colour and 
knowledge of their technique produces some expert bassoon writing. 
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He blends the bassoon well in the sparkling Quintet (K.452), with 
the most ambitious part in the darghetto, for otherwise he concentrates 
more on resourceful support from it than on virtuosity. 

In the ‘ Sinfonia concertante ’ (K.App.g) for flute (or ? clarinet), 
oboe, horn, bassoon and orchestra, he concentrates both on variety 
of melody and variety of tone. The result is extraordinarily pleasing 
to hear, in the first movement especially, a succession of easy 
themes that acquire a different significance as he passes them from 
bassoon accompanied by horn to flute accompanied by oboe, and 
vice versa. Whoever may have arranged it afterwards, there 1s some 
fine writing in this composition, and the bassoon has a lion’s share. 
As in the Concerto (K.191) of 1774 it has all the tricks of the trade—- 
runs, leaps, alternating quavers, staccato and legato, awkward 


chromatics—every technical device tossed into the common pool of 


sound to be stirred and transmuted into purest music. Ritter must 
have been a fine artist to blend so expressively with the horn. 
Technique with Mozart was but the groundwork of music. He 
is not consciously concerned with exploiting the bassoon’s compass 
or powers, and is often content to double its technical difficulties 
with the strings, while rarely does he extend the compass beyond 
G above middle C. In ‘ Non pid, tutto ascoltai’ (K.490), the 


Quintet (K.452), Nos. 12 and 15 of ‘ Figaro’ and all movements of 


the ‘ Prague’ Symphony it reaches Ab, and in No. 11 of *‘ Idomeneo’ 
and the Concerto (K.191) Bb. But it is the feeling behind the 
technique that matters, in the fascinating cello and bassoon Sonata 
just as in the Concerto. The two parts of the Sonata are inter- 
changeable, but the bassoon usually takes the upper, and this seems 
the most suitable, for it is rather more important, and the piece 
was composed for the amateur bassoonist Baron von Diirnitz. 
Besides the opening three or four bars are most interestingly like 
the bassoon Concerto, and the style throughout is similar. It is a 
most enchanting work, brilliant in the first movement, easefully 
tender in the andante and full of ready wit in the rondo. But, with 
all its excellence, the Sonata is but a shadow of the earlier Concerto, 
which is indeed a miracle of beauty, especially for a boy of eighteen. 
As an example of virtuosity it is most adept, with all its tricks 
advantageously employed; as an example of a real woodwind con- 
certo, something with a special quality of the bassoon in it that it 
would lose if transcribed for another instrument, it is unrivalled. 
One reason for his triumph is that he makes us feel that the bassoon 
is the most natural solo in the world. He knows all that it can do so 
perfectly that the solo sounds entirely effortless, and there is never 


the uncomfortable feeling that the player is merely demonstrating 
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all the mechanical devices of which it is capable, displayed like a 
box of tricks. We hear the bassoon in all its moods, and are moved 
to laughter and to tears almost imperceptibly. The handling of 
the instrument in the first and last movements is fine enough, but 
the andante is one of Mozart’s most touching pieces, endowed with 
a quite heartrending pathos and beauty. It is like a poem by Keats, 
with all its tranquil magic, all its peerless quality. 

The bassoon Concerto is Mozart’s answer to the instrument's 
critics. It can be useful, they say, but not as a soloist. Perhaps 
they think it can be a soloist for short passages, but its tone is too 
restricted, and anyway, it is such a clown! You cannot have 
anything, they say, so laughable as a bassoon playing a romantic 
andante. Mozart, however, could distinguish between humour.and 
low comedy. He certainly made the bassoon witty and amusing 
in many compositions, but he knew well that a clown is three parts 
pathos to one part humour, that all gaiety is but the leaf of the plant 
sorrow, and that the bassoon, with its quality of universal humanity, 
is capable of expressing in purest sound all the emotions we express 
but crudely in words. 





BARTOK’S RHAPSODIES 


By Cortin Mason 


BarTOK wrote, in all, three large-scale rhapsodies, each in two 
movements. One, completed in November 1904, was the first of 
his works to be dignified with an opus number, though three of the 
published works (the Four Songs, the Four Piano Pieces and the 
Funeral March from * Kossuth’) were actually written, and two of 
them published, before it. The other two rhapsodies date from 1928, 
when Bartok had long ceased giving his works opus numbers. 

These three rhapsodies are of considerable interest from many 
points of view, not least because Bart6k permitted, if perhaps not 
always quite willingly, the appearance of at least fourteen different 
publications arising out of the three originals, all of which, with 
one possible exception, could be used for and were doubtless intended 
for concert performance. ‘That is to say they were not mere arrange- 
ments for the convenience of domestic performers, but to a certain 
extent different works, Op. 1 first appeared in 1g09 as a Rhapsody 
for piano solo, without its second movement. ‘This is a publication 
that Bartok was probably reluctant but forced, as a young and 
‘truggling composer, to permit, though it is surprising that at the 
time of publication he did not alter the title, since the first movement 
alone does not constitute what he obviously understood by the word 
‘rhapsody ”. ‘Then, in 1910, the full work (7.e. both movements 
appeared in two versions, one for piano and orchestra, the other 
for two pianos. Finally, m 1923, the complete version was published 
for piano solo with the title ‘ Rhapsodie (Premiére Version) ’.! 

The two later rhapsodies first appeared in 1929, both in complete 
versions for violin and piano. Shortly afterwards a version of the 
first of the two appeared for cello and piano. Then all the separate 
movements of both the rhapsodies appeared as four distinct publi- 
cations for violin and piano. In 1931 the two complete versions 
were published for violin and orchestra, and finally. in 1947, a 
revised version of the second was published for violin and plano, 

‘A curious point about the title of this work is that at the time of its composition 
or rather when he competed with it for the Rubinstein composition prize in Paris in 


1905, Bartok did not call it a rhapsody, but referred to it several times in a letter to his 
mother as “* the Concert ck 
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Unfortunately at this moment no manuscripts are accessible to me, 
so that it is not possible to establish the exact order in which Bartok 
wrote the various versions; nor are the numbers in the Universal 
Edition catalogue of much help. They may be the clue to the order 
in which the manuscripts were received, which would in that case 
be as follows: First Rhapsody, Orch., ditto Piano, ditto Cello; 
Second Rhapsody, Orch., ditto Piano; the publications of the 
separate movements was apparently an afterthought. But this 
does not tell us in what order they were written, and even if the 
manuscripts were available to show that, they would not tell us 
authoritatively in what order they were conceived. Only if they 
are mentioned in Bartok’s letters shall we perhaps be able to find 
that out. However, it seems likely that the piano versions were 
written first in all three cases and that the orchestral versions followed 
them very closely, though there are numerous indications in the 
music itself that the orchestral versions were conceived simultaneously 
with, if not actually before the piano ones. 

It is evident from all this that Bartok regarded the rhapsody as 
a rather free but not entirely free form, and not by any means a 
slight one. An examination of Op. 1 and the later rhapsodies shows 
that his conception of the form was an extremely definite one, and 
did not substantially change between 1909 (or whatever date 
between 1904 and 1909 he decided to call his *‘ Concertstiick’ a 
‘ Rhapsody’) and 1928. At the time of the composition of Op. 1 
he was under the influence of Liszt, and as a virtuoso pianist he 
must have known his rhapsodies very well: and though one sees 
from Barték’s writings that it was not the Liszt of the rhapsodies 
that he liked or considered great, he considered the rhapsodies 
excellent examples of the type of work they represented. This 
opinion he held just as firmly in 1936? as in 1904, and consequently 
the form and general idea of his own rhapsodies owe much to 
Liszt's. Liszt, as the Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 8 
notably show, was aiming at a two-movement form, the first slow 
(lassu), the second fast (friss). He did not always succeed very well: 
his two main movements tended to get divided up into smaller 
movements, not all of which were always relevant. Many cadenzas 
and repetitions broke up the unity still further and led to incoherence, 
which remained even when the various subsections of the main 
movements were all based on one or two thematic figures, as they 
often were, and where themes from the first main movement played 
an important part in the second, as they often did. But in spite of 
all this, one can see*the general formal idea behind the rhapsodies, 


2 See ‘ The Liszt Problems’, * Monthly Musical Record ', 1948 
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and it was this formal idea that Bartdk adopted. The difference 
was that Barték was more concise: he did not allow his movements 
to become subdivided to the same extent as Liszt, with the con- 


equence that they give a much greater impression of unity, even 
in Op. 1. His cadenzas, where they exist at all, are less superficial 
than Liszt’s, and unnecessary repetitions are cut out. Finally there 


is very little overlapping and hardly any transfiguration of themes; 
that is to say the first and second movements have quite different 
themes, the only connection being a return at the end of the second 
movements of Op. 1 and the first violin Rhapsody to the openings 
of the respective first-movements.* And even this does not affect 
the independence of the separate movements, or at any rate the 
first movements. For, as we have seen, Bartok allowed both the 
first movements to appear separately, and also allowed the second 
movement of the first violin Rhapsody to appear when he had 
provided a different ending, cutting out the reference to the first 
movement. But it must be noticed that these two endings are not 
interchangeable; the ending recalling the first movement must be 
used when the whole rhapsody is given, and it must not be used 
when the second movement is played alone. ‘The importance of 
this can be seen from the fact that Bartok published only the first 
and not the second movement of Op. 1 separately, and there is no 
doubt that if he had been approached by the publishers about issuing 
the second movement he would have written a different ending, 
cutting out the return to the first-movement material.4 Yet he 


’ Bartok did actually write two other pieces called * rhapsody’. The first of these 
comes near the end of the fourth volume of * For Children’, and, if he changed the 
title of the * Concertstiick ’ to * Rhapsody’ only when it was published in 1g09, may 
have been his first work actually entitled ** rhapsody’. It is particularly interesting 
because, though in miniature, and though quite characteristic of the Bartok form, it is 
nearest of all his rhapsodies to the Liszt form. Bart6k makes it quite clear that he intends 
it to be regarded as two separate movements, for though the movements are thematically 
inseparable he heads the piece thus: “ 40.41. Rapszédia”’. (In the Boosey & Hawkes 
revised edition of 1945 the numbers are 36.37.; and Bartok has provided key-signatures 
not in the original These numbers originally refer to the texts, given at the end of the 
first eclition, of the two Slovak folk tunes Bartok used as themes for the piece, but can 
obviously also refer to the two separate movements of the rhapsody, the first being based 
mainly on tune 40, the other on 41. The whole structure is like this: First movement 
$0; 40 Inverted $1 with contrapuntal accompaniment; 40; (first two sections in 
Mixolydian D, third section the same, but with some sharpened sevenths; fourth section 
Mixolydian FZ Second movement: 41, on A, with chordal accompaniment; 40, 
on C; 41 inverted, on D running directly into coda based on 41, finishing in G major 
\ perfect example of the Lisztian form of the rhapsody, and tonally interesting in that 
the succession of Mixolydian tonics before the coda (ie. D, FZ, A, C, D) creates a 
dominant seventh finally resolved into G major in the coda 


‘It is unfortunate that in the piano part of their separate publication of the /friss 
from the first violin Rhapsody Universal Edition have printed only the ending that 
Bart6k wrote specially for players giving this movement alone, without stating that this 
ending may not be used if the whole Rhapsody is performed. The other ending did 
creep into the violin part, but a ** Druckfehler "’ notice is inserted at the front saying 
that “* Die Seite 6 entf lilt ganz ”’ Phe sad consequence of this is that now the complete 
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obviously did not consider even this superficial thematic linking of 
the two movements an essential feature of the rhapsody in the 
abstract, for the second violin Rhapsody contains no such link. 

We see, then, that Bart6ék took a good deal of trouble over the 
rhapsodies and apparently thought them quite worth-while works. 
One may wonder why a composer of his type wrote them, but I 
think there is a perfectly good explanation. It is easy to see why a 
young Hungarian composer of twenty-three, under the influence 
of Liszt and himself bidding fair to become a second Liszt of the 
piano, should write a grand rhapsody for piano and orchestra. 
‘The work may seem immature and rather dull to us now, though it 
probably would not have seemed so in 1904. One sees from 
Bartok’s letters that he thought very highly of it at that time. He 
did not mind losing (to Backhaus) the Rubinstein prize for piano- 
playing, but he was disgusted, no doubt rightly, that he did not get 
the composition prize. His opinion of the work no doubt changed 
somewhat during subsequent years, but not very much, for he made 
no revision for the 1923 publication of the piano solo version, and 
from 1925 gave numerous performances of the orchestral version. 
It seems possible that this may be a clue to the genesis of the other 
two rhapsodies; looking at Op. 1 again and perhaps learning it 
may have led Bartok to want to have another try at the rhapsody 
form. There were doubtless other reasons too. The first violin 
Rhapsody is dedicated to Szigeti, whom Bartok had often seen at 
Davos during the summer of 1927. They had discussed violin 
** possibilities ’’ together, and Szigeti had jotted down some little- 
known effects for Bartok’s benefit. Barték no doubt wanted to give 
Szigeti a virtuoso recital piece suitable for several different types of 
occasion. For such a purpose a sonata would not have been very 
practical, and in any case would have been too personal, requiring 
much more work and a really deep inner urge. A concerto, too, 
would have meant rather more work, and moreover, with the first 
piano Concerto not far behind him and the second already in view, 
he could hardly have wanted to write one for violin. Probably, 
having just composed the very serious third and fourth string 
Quartets, and with the ‘ Cantata profana’ not far ahead of him, 
work is unobtainable, at any rate in Hungary (I hope it is merely temporarily unobtain- 
able owing to the war, and not withdrawn, otherwise Universal's sin is much greater), 
people who want to play the Rhapsody are forced to buy the /assu and /riss separately, 
and those whose suspicions are not aroused by the fact that the superfluous page 6 of 
the friss is thematically the same as the opening of the /assu, happily play the wrong 


ending. In fact I have heard such a performance at a public concert in Budapest. 
Ihe other piece called *‘ Rhapsody ’ is still in manuscript and at present inaccessible. 


> 1 am indebted to Mr. Szigeti for this information about his association with Bartok 
and for certain other details about the first violin Rhapsody. 


Voll XXX B 
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he wanted to relax and compose a lighter work. So, with thoughts 
of a rhapsody already at the back of his mind, he possibly thought 
that he could kill several birds with one stone by making this 
lighter work the virtuoso piece he wanted to give Szigeti, in the 
form of a rhapsody. 

It is not only in their general outlines, but also in detailed 
structure that the three rhapsodies show similarities. Formally, 
they are all comparatively simply organized, with little or no 





development of themes, except, as might by expected, of the most 
rhapsodic kind. A feature of all the movements of Op. 1 and the 
first violin rhapsody is the double exposition of the opening two 
themes or motives. This is also true of the first movement of the 


little rhapsody in * For Children’ (though in any case the folksong 
structure demands it here), but not of the second violin Rhapsody, 
which is still simpler and clearer in form than the other two, and F 
has not so much in common with them as they with each other. 
Its first movement, for instance, is in a kind of rondo form—ABC, 


ABD, AB, coda—and its finale is entirely without recurrence of 
themes. It is in 2-4 time throughout, in the form of a succession of 
dances; or rather, the violin part consists of a succession of 
different dance-figures, while the piano part is purely accom- 
panimental. ‘Thus, though the same figure sometimes occurs at 
different points in the piano part, where the violin part is not the 
same, this cannot be regarded as a recurrence of themes, but only 
as a consistency of accompanimental texture, used to bind the 
movement together. <A feature that the second Rhapsody does 
share with the first and Op. 1 is that the sections C and D of its 
first movement are purely episodic.* In the middle of the second 
movement of Op. 1 there are third and fourth themes that never 
recur, and in the second movement of the first violin Rhapsody 
there are fifth and sixth themes that likewise are never heard again. 
Moreover this latter movement originally contained another section 
of thirty-nine bars in which there was yet another entirely new 
episode, an allegretto scherzando in G major. Bartdk had asked 
Szigeti to insert a cadenza two bars before the end of the first ending, 
and when Szigeti did not do this, he wrote the cadenza that now 



















stands, at the same time asking Szigeti to ** cut the section from the 






original 11 to the original 17 and insert these two bars’ (the two 
bars before 12 in the Universal Edition piano score). From this it 
seems that the original 11 was four bars later than the printed one, 

















*In the little rhapsody in ‘ For Children’ there is no episodic material and no 
development. Bart6k’s method is never to develop folksongs: at most he inverts, 
transposes, re-harmonizes: the song remains whole and unchanged at every repetition. 
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and then followed the thirty-nine cut bars, leading straight into 
section 12. Later still Bartok sent Szigeti the second ending, for 
use when the second movement is played alone. With this ending 
the form of the movement is very interesting, particularly for its 
subtle combination of themes. If a name must be found for it, 
probably “* arch-rondo-form ’’ would be best. The rough outlines 
of the structure are as follows: AB, AB', Cab?, D, E, F, BD, D stretto, 
C, AB, coda. B, it may be added, is confined to the piano part 
throughout and should perhaps be considered as a mere accompani- 
ment figure: the second C is only a two-bar allusion. When the 
complete Rhapsody is played the form is different, of course: the 
stretto on D is followed by fleeting references to sections F, C and 
BD, leading into another characteristic Bartokian stretto on a new 
theme until the themes of the first movement re-enter to round off 
the movement. 

The first movements of Op. 1 and the first violin Rhapsody 
show interesting similarities of form, both consisting of an exposition 
and modified recapitulation, without development, thus: Op. 1 
Ac, Ac, A, A, BaB, A, A, A, A, BaB; violin Rhapsody: ABAB C 
ABB C. But whereas in Op. 1 the proportions are roughly the 
same in both parts, in the violin Rhapsody the second C is merely 
a six-bar reference to what was originally forty-three bars. Nor are 
their second movements dissimilar. Op. 1 is AABBCD: Xa, Y, Y, 
XY, Xa, XY (X and Y being the A and B of the first movement); 
the violin Rhapsody has been analysed above. The detailed 
structure of the exposition is different, but in both cases the themes 
from the first movement are not even hinted at in the first half of 
the movement. Then when these themes do enter they dominate 
completely; in the violin Rhapsody the second movement’s own 
themes are never mentioned again, and in Op. 1 the only references 
to them are the tiny sections marked “a” in the analysis above. 

One or two other points concerning the form remain to be 
mentioned. In the piano solo version of the first movement of 
Op. 1, which was published in 1909 and was the first to appear, the 
music began only at the third “ A” of the analysis above; the first 
two * A’s”’ were obviously only introductory, or at any rate a kind 
of pre-exposition; without the element of dialogue between piano 
and orchestra they would have been quite pointless; naturally the 
long transition from them to the third “ A” had to be cut also. 
At certain other points too odd bars were cut out where there was 
merely an echo or antiphonal effect between piano and orchestra, 
and sometimes, apparently for minor reasons of technical con- 
venience, odd quavers were chopped out, a 3-4 bar being reduced 
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to 5-8, for instance. Finally four bars were added to conclude the 
movement. When the complete work was published for piano solo 
in 1923 this movement underwent no change: the four concluding 
bars were removed and the orchestral transtition to the second 
movement was simply transcribed. In the body of the second 
movement the second ‘‘ A” (the orchestral answer to the first 
statement by the soloist) was omitted, but the second “ B”’, which 
is similarly an orchestral answer to the piano’s ** B”’, remained, the 
only difference being that it was strengthened with an additional 
octave. Twelve bars ofa subsidiary theme (section C) over a pedal E 
were omitted, the pedal remaining alone, one transition was reduced 
by four bars and the second long E pedal before the entry of the 
themes of the first movement was increased from twenty-four to 
thirty bars. One other curiosity is that in the two-piano version, 
apparently merely a domestic arrangement, at one point the last 
of a series of orchestral interjections is omitted from the second 
piano part, though it seems no less important than any of those 
included. For other *‘ changes” the printers may be blamed. 
There are no essential differences between the versions of the 
two violin Rhapsodies with piano accompaniment and those with 
orchestral accompaniment. Very occasionally, for purely practical 
reasons, the piano part is less detailed than the orchestral part, or 
the violin part is slightly changed. For instance, in certain places 
where the violin is silent in the orchestral version, such as the 
orchestral tutti, in the piano version the violin takes over some of 
the tuttt material for the sake of extra sonority. Or occasionally 
iid notes are put into a different octave. In the cello version of 
the first Rhapsody the distribution of the parts is sometimes re- 
arranged and the figuration changed, again for obvious practical 
reasons, and there is no cadenza at the end of the complete version, 
as there is in the violin and piano version. It is curious that the 
few differences that do exist between the orchestral and piano 
versions would in certain cases lead one to believe that the orchestral 
versions were written first, but it is more probable that the two versions 
were conceived simultaneously, and the piano ones were written first. 
With Op. 1 the evidence is particularly strong, for Bartok would 
be much more likely to cut out an introduction for a piano solo version 
of an orchestral work than write an introduction for an orchestral 
transcription of a piano work; and much more likely, too, to change 
a 3-4 bar to a 5-8 one for technical reasons than go to the trouble 
of writing a 5-8 bar in an original work if he did not think that 
particular time-signature absolutely essential, in which case he would 
hardly have changed it to 3-4 in a subsequent orchestral version. 
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In 1943 Bartok turned to the rhapsody again for the last time, 
to revise the second violin Rhapsody. The first movement remained 
untouched, but the second, from section 7, was very considerably 
altered; Bartok cut out the kind of Neapolitan-sixth accompaniment 
chord in section 7, preparing the way for the next section, which is in 
a key that a Hungarian writer has called ‘ Barték’s key’.?_ This is a 
Lydian D with a flattened seventh, key signature F# and G#, but 
Cy, though in this particular instance C# often occurs as an 
accidental in the accompaniment. In the 1943 version this section 
is greatly reduced, like many that follow it, some of them being 
cut out entirely. The ending is changed completely, the only 
feature common to both 1928 and 1943 versions being an episode 
in which the note Ep, by its very strangeness, momentarily dominates 
the tonality. In the original this Ep is confined to a short section 
of the accompaniment, the violin part having enough Egs to make 
its D#s sound like D¢. But in the revised version Barték cuts out 
this bitonal effect by bringing the violin into the same tonal sphere 
as the piano, and extends the section considerably. In fact there is 
a twelve-bar Eb triad pedal in the piano part which seems to be 
intended as a compensation for the omitted Neapolitan sixth 
mentioned earlier. Finally, though the key signatures remain the 
same, the final cadences are different. The original finishes in the 
key of the signature, without any accidentals in the last five bars, 
on the chord D, G#%, A, D, but in the revised version, after a long 
trill on A, the violin part finishes in pure D major while the piano 
mixes D major and D Lydian: its penultimate chord is a pure 
dominant seventh, but there is an ornamental run down from 
dominant to tonic, via the Lydian G¢% (against the held Gg of the 
chord) to a pure D major chord. 

As for the actual musical material and style of the rhapsodies, 
there we naturally find a great difference between 1904 and 1928, 
and, as we have just seen, a softening of style between 1928 and 1943. 
Op. 1 is a passionate and very serious work in the grand romantic 
tradition, with a piano part of the utmost virtuosity. Its introduction 
may have been suggested by the openings of Franck’s ‘ Symphonic 
Variations ’ and of the second movement of Beethoven’s fourth Con- 
certo, particularly the former, with its falling figures in the piano 
part, though there is none of the tenderness of either work in the 
Bartok. But the resemblance is not carried very far. Abrupt 
Hungarian rhythms appear in the third bar. The orchestration, for 
a large orchestra, is dense and ordinary, the harmony thick, heavy 
and occasionally rather inexpertly strident. But in general it is very 


7 See Kerényi Gyérgy, Barték Hangneme ’ (* Eneksz6’, March-April 1941). 
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normally romantic, and there is nothing in it to justify the remarks 
quoted in one of Bartok’s letters to his mother. In discussing the 
reception his ‘ Concertstiick’ was given by the judges, he says: 
‘‘ Perger did not understand it at all. Auer said ‘ja, das ist die 
neue Schule, wir sind schon zu alt fiir so etwas *.””. The whole affair 
seems to have been rather like a repetition of what happened to 
Berlioz in 1829 over the Prix de Rome, and the judges got out of 
their difficulties by awarding no prize at all, though according to 
Bartok’s suppositions the difficulties were in this case financial. At 
all events he and several others were scandalized by the affair, with 


apparent justice. 

Earlier I said that there was little or no development in the 
rhapsodies. This is not quite true of Op. 1, which is perhaps 
nearly all development; but where everything is development, 
nothing is development—1t is rather variation or modification. So, 


for instance, the AA sections in the first movement after the first 
BaB are short stretti on the first motive, characteristic of the later 
Bartok in their closeness and intensity; yet as the AA BaB sections 
that follow are not in the normal sense recapitulation of the first 
AA BaB (disregarding the introductory AcAc), we cannot consider 
the two stretti as development in the normal sense. The whole is 
rather continuous rhapsody on two themes. Again in the second 
movement, after the four new themes have all been expounded, the 
first movement's themes reappear and the second movement’s own 
themes are hardly heard of again except very indirectly in two places. 
At first the themes of the first movement adapt themselves to the 
faster tempos of the second movement, though there is no real 
development or even transfiguration of these themes, even here; 
and in the final coda they revert to their own original adagio tempo. 
This work, belonging to Bartok’s most youthful Liszt period, 
naturally follows the Liszt model most closely and is not without 
its faults; but it was at the time one step towards the clearer, simpler, 
concise form of the later rhapsodies; its mood was immaturely 
romantic, but it belonged well to its age. 

The other two rhapsodies belong to a period of change in 
Bartok’s idiom and style. In 1926 he had written the piano Sonata 
and first Concerto, in 1927 and 1928 the third and fourth Quartets; 
all were abstract works, and the direct influence of folk music was 
less obvious than usual. But he was approaching the period of 
synthesis of the folk and personal elements in his music; after these 
abstract works he wrote, in complete contrast, the very folk-like 
ones, the impersonal rhapsodies, subtitled * Folk-Dances ’ and based 
on Rumanian instrumental folk music, and the Twenty Hungarian 
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Folksongs. In these the synthesis had already begun, but it was to 
be carried to perfection in the * Cantata profana’, his next work, 
in which all his inner Hungarianism was fused indissolubly with 
his conscious nationalism and devotion to folk music. The rhapsodies 
and to a lesser extent the Twenty Hungarian Folksongs seem to act 
as a pivot. In them Bartok relaxed between the two great efforts 
of the fourth Quartet and the ‘ Cantata profana ’, using folk material 
for his themes and intentionally giving less of himself; he was 
content for a moment to write virtuoso music for playing and enjoying 
rather than for expressing his own deepest thoughts. For virtuoso 
music it certainly is, and enjoyable; yet, though the rhapsodies are 
to that extent impersonal, they have their own fire and their own 
passions, partly from the folk dances on which they are based, 
partly from Bartok’s characteristic treatment of them. They have 
that mixture of melancholy and gaiety that we find also in Hun- 
garian folk music; subtle inflections of tempo and a wealth of 
ornamentation that are not merely laid on but are an essential part 
of the music, and derive partly from the folk music itself, partly 
from Bartok’s personal idiom, which, although it had received 
many impulses from folk music, had by then absorbed them 
thoroughly and become something quite individual. (These 
influences, still further sublimated, we can see in much of the later 
Bartok, where ornament is handled in a manner that can be 
compared only with Bach’s.) The texture of the later rhapsodies is, 
of course, much clearer than that of Op. 1 and the tonal notions 
are s@mewhat different. A curious point in the first Rhapsody is 
that the first movement is in G, the second in E, though when the 
complete work is played the return to the first movement at the 
end of the second leads it back into G. Both movements of the 
second Rhapsody are in D, or at least on D, and it is noteworthy 
that in the 1943 revision, in accordance with the general trends of 
his later music, Bartok made the D of the second movement more 
definitely major than in the original version. The orchestration is 
comparatively light, especially in the first Rhapsody, where the 
only addition to the classical orchestra is the cimbalom. In the 
second, however, there is a good deal more concentration on 
orchestral effect, the score including parts for piano, celesta, harp 
and a considerable array of the lighter percussion instruments. 
There is one very characteristic orchestral passage between section 15 
and section 22 in the second movement (original version: if the 
orchestral version has been revised at all it is apparently not yet 
available), which on comparison with the piano version again seems 
to confirm that if there was any transcription it was the piano version 
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that was transcribed from the orchestral. If the piano passage in 
question occurred in any other composer’s work we should say 
unhesitatingly that it was a transcription; with Bartok one cannot 
be quite so certain, for similar “‘ unpianistic ”’ passages are common 
enough in his original piano works, even to having been imitated, 
consciously or unconsciously, by other composers (for instance, by 
Sandor Veress in his Sonata for violin and piano, where there is a 
passage in the accompaniment very similar in texture to the piano 
version of the Bartok passage in question). However, if we need 
further confirmation we need only look at Bartok’s own orchestral 
transcriptions of his early Sonatina and the Hungarian Peasant 
Songs. The exact correspondence of the piano and orchestral 
versions of the rhapsodies, compared with the freedom of these 
transcriptions, is an almost sure indication that with the rhapsodies 
the orchestral versions were certainly not later, but probably earlier 
conceptions than the piano versions. Moreover it is not without 
significance that the most tenuous and unpianistic passage in the 
whole section (19 to 21 in the original edition) was among those 
that Bartok omitted from the revised edition. 





TWO RARE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
LONDON DIRECTORIES 


By Lynpgesay G. LANGWILL 


OCCASIONALLY one sees a reference to the ‘ Musical Directory’ for 
the year 1794 compiled by J. Doane, London. Only one perfect 
copy, formerly the property of the Sacred Harmonic Society, is 
believed to survive, and i; now in the Library of the Royal College 
of Music. A second copy, with certain leaves missing, was completed 
by the late Mr. Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., from the perfect copy, and I 
recently had the good fortune to acquire this rare little volume of 
eighty-eight pages, which throw much light on the names and 
addresses of ‘* Composers and Professors of Music with a number of 
amateurs, both vocal and instrumental ”’, their particular instru- 
ments, the musical organizations of which they were or had been 
members; in addition are given the names and addresses of the 
principal music-sellers and instrument-makers, as well as music 
engravers, copyists, paper-rulers, etc. 

While I was analysing this rare Directory of 1794, my attention 
was kindly directed by Sir Ambrose Heal to the equally rare 
‘ Mortimer’s London Directory’, 1763, of which a copy surviving 
in the Guildhall Library gives lists of ‘‘ Masters and Professors of 
Music’? and ‘“ Musical Instrument-Makers including Organ 
Builders ” 

These two Directories throw fresh light upon London wind- 
instrument-makers and supplement the information given in my 
article in ‘ The Music Review’, Vol. VIL No. 2. The present 
article deals with (1) a few composers, (2) performers on wind 
instruments, (3) music-sellers and (4) instrument makers, 


Composers, &C. 


In 1763, inter alta: 

Abel, At Mr. Herves, Watch- Maker, in Greek Street, Soho. 

Arne, Dr. Thomas Augustine, In the Little Piazza, Covent Garden. 

Boyce, Dr. William, Master of His Majesty’s Band and Composer 
and Organist of the Chapel Royal, Quality Court, Chancery Lane. 

Burney, Charles, Organist. Enquire at Grig’s Coffee-house, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 
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Nares, Dr. James, Composer and Organist of His Majesty’s Chapel 
Roval and Master of the Children, James Street, Westminster. 


In 1794, tnter alia: 

Arnold, Dr. Samuel, 485 Strand (to whom the Directory is dedicated). 

Crotch, William, Composer, Organist, Christ Church, Oxford. 

Dibdin, Charles, Composer, Tenor, Pianoforte, Sans Souci, No. 411, 
Strand. 

Gehot, Joseph, Violin, Composer, Philadelphia. 

Haydn, Dr. Joseph, Composer, Pianoforte, No. 18 Gt. Pultney 
Street, Golden Square. 

Hook, James, Composer, Organ, Vauxhall Gardens, Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square. 

Milgrove, Benjamin, Composer, Bath (probably the duettist with 
Henrard in the concert at the New Rooms, Bath, in 1793, when 
they performed on Clagget’s double-horns). 

Rimbault, S. F., Composer, Organist, White Conduit House, 
Denmark Street. 

Wesley, Charles, Composer, Organist, South Street Chapel, 
1 Chesterfield Street, Mary-le-Bone. 

Wesley, Samuel, Composer, Organ, of same address. 


2. Winp INSTRUMENTALISTS 
In 1763 the list is restricted to those who actually taught and of 
whose addresses the compiler was aware. It gives the names and 
addresses of teachers of German Flute, 5; Hautboy, 5; Bassoon, 6; 
Horn, 3; Trumpet, 9; and among these are names recorded in the 
programmes of the time. 
German I lute 
Miss Davies; Granom; Jacob Neilson (& Kettledrums); William 
Teide (& Hautboy); Charles Weideman. 
Hautb ps. 
John Perkins; Redmond Simpson; Thomas Stockton; Richard 
and ‘Thomas Vincent. 
Bassoons 
Saml. Baumgarten; Corbet Neeves; John Owen; Thomas Owen, 
Christopher Pteringer; Christian Reich. 
Horns: 
Charles Jones (& German Flute); Henry Rash; Fredk. Messing 
& Violin) who, at The Three Choirs Festival at Worcester in 
1755, was described as ** an eminent performer on the Chromatic 
French Horn’. According to Lysons, Messing gave concerts in 
London and advertised them thus: *“* Mr. Messing Goes to the 
Devil this present Thursday to prepare a polite serenade, both 
vocal and instrumental, for the entertainment of his well- 
wishers and benefactors. To begin at half-an-hour after six 
o'clock. ‘Tickets to be had at the place of performance, the 
Devil's Tavern, Temple Bar: and of Mr. Messing, at the 
Golden Acorn in James Street, Covent Garden. Red 5/-; 
White 3/6d."" Messing appeared again at the Hereford Festival 
in 1756. 
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Trumpets: 

Jos. Abington, Jr.; Leonard Abington; Abraham Adcock; 
William Jenkins; John Richards (& Violin); Walter Rowland 
(& Violin); Valentine Snow, Sergeant Trumpeter, Old Palace 
Yard; John Weitzenmiller; Justice Willis. 

1794 Directory is much more comprehensive and includes many 
provincial and even some American players. Omitting string 
players and vocalists, the following is an analysis of the 202 wind 
performers. Where, as frequently occurs, more than one instrument 
is given after a name, the player has been treated as a player of the 
wind instrument first given: 

Bassoons 49 Horns 36 
Bag & Union Pipes 2 Oboes 36 
Clarinets 24 Serpents 5 
Drums 5 Trumpets 19 
Flutes 20 ‘Trombones 6 

It is remarkable that bassoon players outnumbered the other 
players, that oboes and horns came next and that clarinets had 
established themselves in excess even of flutes. Mention may be 
made of a few of the better-known players: 


Bassoons: John Ashley, Snr., who with his sons Charles (cello), 
Christopher (violin) and John James Ashley (organ, viola, etc.) 


lived at 4 Pimlico Terrace. 

Edmund and Henry Denman, 5 Bentinck St., Soho. 

Holmes, James, who by 1806 had become principal bassoon 
at the King’s Theatre. 

Ling, Thomas, Helmet Court, Strand. 

Mackintosh, John, who played at the Abbey and Apollo 
Gardens, 29 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square. 

Parker, John, described as ‘ Oboe, Bass, Bassoon, Wind 
Instrument- Maker, &c.”’, was at 52 Long Lane, Southwark. 


& Union Pipes were represented by Courtney, who evidently 
played at Covent Garden theatre and lived at 1 York Street, 
St. James’s, and by John Macgregor, “* At Mr. Balneari’s, 
Edradont ”’. 

Clarinets: As might be expected the players in 1794 were either in 
the Guards bands or ‘** doubled ”’ on one or two other instru- 
ments (violin, flute, oboe, bassoon or horn). Of the eleven non- 
military players the only one of note seems to have been William 
Mahon, 11 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, clarinet and 
oboe at the New Musical Fund Concerts, the Opera, the 
Oratorios at Drury Lane and Ranelagh. 

Drums: Of the five players John Ashbridge, Richard Ashley, John 
Hoffman, Houghton and John King only the first-named is 
remembered for the long period during which he took part at 


nearly all the principal London concerts in the second half of 


the eighteenth century. 
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Flutes: ‘The best-known players were Ashe, Florio, John Geo. Graeff, 


Theobald Monzani and Jacob Wragg. Of these Monzani was 
likewise a skilled maker of flutes and clarinets, for improvements 
on which he took out a patent in 1812. 


Horns: Horn-playing seems to have been adopted by families, and 


Oboe 


Ser pe 


several instances occur in 1794. J. C. Flack professed trombone 
horn and viola, and played in the First Guards Regiment: 
while J]. Flack, Jr. was designed principal violin, trombone, 
trumpet and horn at Drury Lane Theatre, the Abbey and 
Apollo Garden. It is worthy of note that Flack, Jr., lived at 
8 Exeter Court, Strand—the address from 1771 to 1797 ol 
Woodham, a ‘* Music Paper-Ruler ’’, known by his name and 
address on the spring box of a converted slide-trumpet (formerly 
in the Galpin Collection and now in R. Morley Pegge’s 
Collection Che trumpet bears around the bell-rim the name 
of Geo. Henry Rodenbostel, Piccadilly, a maker whom Mr. 
Morley Pegge has traced as having worked there from 1761 to 
1789. Others were Thos. Leander, Sr., H. Leander, Jr. and 
Leander, Jr.; Samuel H. O’Kell of the King’s Band; Pieltain 
of the Opera (whose wile, born Chenu, was a soprano at 
Ranelagh and whose brother, D. P. Pieltain, achieved some 
repute as a violinist, composer and conductor at Vauxhall 
Gardens); and James Platts, violin and horn at the Abbey, and 
at Astley’s Theatre near Westminster Bridge. 
s: Gaetano Besozzi (1725-98) of the Opera; Johann C. Fischer 
1733-1800) of the Queen’s Band; Chris. Kellner (who in 1784 
played Handel’s second oboe Concerto at the Abbey Com- 
memoration performances, and was a pupil of Fischer); John 
and William ‘Tl. Parke, who played at the Royal Society of 
Musicians concerts, the Professional Concerts, Drury Lane 
Oratorios, the Abbey and Vauxhall Gardens. To W. 'T. Parke 
we owe the amusing if not always strictly accurate ‘ Musical 
Memoirs ’ covering the period 1784 to 1830, and as he was for 
for forty years principal oboist at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, he had an unrivalled fund of anecdotes. 
nts: ‘The inclusion of five serpentists in 1794 is interesting in 
two respects; first because among them was Frichot, a French 
refugee from the Revolution, and secondly because the remainder 
were all in the Guards regiments. ‘‘ Frishot [sic] Serpent ’’ is 
all we are given, but it enables us to recognize Frichot, who is 
said by Pierre in ‘ La Facture instrumentale ’ to have been born 
at Versailles in 1760 and to have fled to London in 1793. He 
played as serpentist in the Antient Music Concerts or King’s 
Concert, held in Tottenham Street, and he designed an improved 
serpent. ‘This was named bass-horn and was made by George 
Astor (not by J. Astor, as is invariably stated: J. Astor had 
already emigrated to America). In 1800 Frichot published in 
London a complete scale for the instrument, but he had returned 
to Paris by 1806, in November of which year he submitted his 
bass-horn to a commission of professors at the Conservatoire. 
In 1810 he patented a duplex brass instrument which he named 
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‘* basse-trompette ’’ and of which a specimen is in the Paris 
Conservatoire Museum (No. 651). Biographical details of 
Frichot are somewhat confused in published sources, and even 
his Christian name is variously given as Alexandre and Louis 
Auguste, while Fétis gives him none. 







The present Archiviste-Bibliothécaire of Lisieux has courteously 
furnished the following extract from the Register of Deaths : 
Frichot, Louis Alexandre décédé le 9 Avril 1825 a huit du soir—a son 
domicile, rue au Char a Lisieux—agé de 65 ans et 4 mois. Néa 
Versailles (paroisse Saint-Louis), professeur de musique 
fils de “ feu Louis Frichot officier de bouche de Monseigneur le 
duc de Bourgogne” et de “feu Scolastique De La Verriére, 
sans profession” 
époux de Marie Rose Duchesne avec laquelle il avait contracté 
mariage en la paroisse Saint-Jacques de Lisieux le 18 Avril 
1785. 














The military serpentists in London in 1794 were: 
Hurst and Joseph Wilmshurst of the Guards First Regiment, 
Sickel of the Guards Second Regiment and Tingy of the Guards 
Third Regiment. 

Trumpets: Besides half a dozen Guards players, the dozen others 
include two noted trumpeters: John Hyde, trumpet and violin, 
of the Opera, Drury Lane Theatre and the Abbey, who played 
at the Oxford Meeting, 1793 (a festival at the installation of the 
Duke of Portland as Chancellor of the University); and James 
Sarjeant of Covent Garden Theatre, Vauxhall Gardens and 
Concert of Antient Music. 

Trombones: The lack of trombone players for the Abbey performances 
in 1784 was the subject of comment by Burney in his well- 
known account of them. ‘The deficiency had to be made good 
from the Royal Band. It is interesting therefore to find ten 
years later the names of six players: 

Dressler, John: double-bass and trombone, Drury Lane theatre, 

the Abbey, &c. 

Franks: trombone at the Abbey and at Ranelagh, 

Mariotti: trombone at the Oxford Meeting, 1793. 

Schubert, Geo. Fredk.: trombone and bassoon, Drury Lane 
Oratorios and at the Abbey. 

Zinck: trombone in the Queen’s Band, and at the Abbey. 

Zwingman, John: violin and trombone, of the Guards Second 

























Regiment. 
3. Mustc-SELLERS 
Mortimer in 1763 does not devote a section to sellers, as he does 
to instrument-makers, but, as frequently happened, a business dealt 
both in music and instruments and might or might not publish 
music or make instruments. Kidson’s painstaking researches have 
placed on record a wealth of detail concerning British music 
publishers. Two music-sellers are included by Mortimer as 
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‘Musical Instrument-Makers *’; Thompson’s, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and John Walsh, Catherine Street, Strand. 

Busby in his ‘* Concert-Room Anecdotes” (1825) comments 
upon the increase of music-sellers in London between the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when there were no more than a dozen, 
and the year 1824, when there were not less than 150. 

The 1794 Directory gives some forty music-sellers, a third of 
them in provincial towns, but among those in London may be 
noted Anne Bland, Oxford Street, and John Bland, 45 Holborn; 
Thomas Cahusac, 196 Strand; John Fentum, 78 Strand; George 
Goulding, 6 St. James Street, Covent Garden; Longman & Broderip, 
26 Cheapside, 13 Haymarket and Tottenham Court Road. 


4. Musica, INSTRUMENT MAKERS 

Mortimer gives thirty-one names, the majority organ builders 

and harpsichord makers: 
Abraham Adcock George Lark 
Henry Bur Mahoon 
John Crang Frederic Neubaur 
George England William Pether 
Falkner — Plenius 
Baker Harris James Scouler, Sr. 
John Hitchcock Burkat Shudi 
Jacob Kirkman — Snetzler 

The ** Armonica ”’ is the speciality of John Harris, Charles James 
and William Phipps. 

Fredk. Hintz is described as *‘ Guittar-maker to Her Majesty and 
the Royal Family: makes Guittars, Mandolins, Viols de l’Amour, 
Viols de Gamba, Dulcimers, Solitaires, Lutes, Harps, Cymbals, the 
Trumpet-marine, and the Aeolian Harp ”’. 

Neubaur’s products are ‘* double basset and treble-key’d Harpsi- 
chords, with six stops, and Piano-fortes, Lyrichords, Claffichords, 
&c.”. This contains the only mention of the pianoforte. 

Omitting several makers whose instruments are not specified, 
we are given the names of five, specimens of whose craftsmanship 
survive: 

William Cotton, flute-maker, Bridewell Lane. 

Charles Schuchart, musical wind instrument maker, Chandois [sic] 
Street, Covent Garden. (Charles Schuchart made flutes and 
oboes and died in 1790. 

Thomas Smith, musical instrument-maker to the Duke of York, 
Piccadilly, near the Haymarket. 

Stanesby, Junior, musical wind instrument-maker, Fleet Street, 

opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 
(A curious entry, as Stanesby Jr. died in 1754. Probably his 
apprentice Caleb Gedney, to whom Stanesby bequeathed his 
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tools, continued till his death in 1769 under his late master’s 
business name.’ 

Nicholas Winkings, French-horn maker to His Majesty’s Hunt, 

Red-Lion-Street, Holborn. 
(Known hitherto only by a pair of trumpets exhibited at the 
Royal Military Exhibition, 1890. No. 295.) 

By 1794 we find thirty-two names of instrument makers, only 
two of whom are described as harpsichord makers: Elwick of Long 
Acre and Kirkman & Son, 19 Broad Street, Carnaby Market. 
Seven are pianoforte-makers: Beck, Joshua Dove, Ganer, Hancock, 
Houston & Co., Longman & Broderip, Stoddard, to which may be 
added Shudi & Broadwood, still at Shudi’s address in 1763, Great 
Pultney Street, Golden Square. The violin and cello makers are 
Robert Barnes, Windmill Street, Haymarket, John E. Betts, North 
Piazza, Royal Exchange and Wornum of 42 Wigmore Street. 

Among the remainder, mainly described merely as “ instrument 
makers’, we recognize the following wind-instrument makers: 
John Bland, T. Cahusac, Cotton, H. Milhouse & Sons (Pratt 
Street, Lambeth), William Milhouse (100 Wardour Street, Soho), 
John Parker (‘‘ Oboe, Bass, Bassoon, Wind-Instrument- Maker ”’), 
Richard Potter, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, and John Preston & 
Son, 97 Strand. John Kohler at 8g St. James’s Street is termed 
‘* Instrument-seller *’, but London Directories of 1790 and 1793 
describe him as ‘“ French Horn maker” at Whitcomb Street, 
Leicester Square, at which address he was first established, and not 
at St. James’s Street, as stated in Grove’s Dictionary. 

On the title-page Doane, the editor, adds the words “ To be 
continued annually ”’, and in a foreword he invites communications 
before the end of November to be addressed to him at R. H. 
Westley’s, No. 201 Strand, for publication soon after Christmas 
annually. Unfortunately success cannot have attended the editor’s 
endeavours, for no precisely similar English publication seems to 


have appeared again. 
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VINCENZO GEMITO 
AND HIS BUST OF VERDI 


By FRANK WALKER 


In the evening of July 17th 1852 a one-day-old male child, with a 
hole pierced through one of its ears, was deposited with the Foundling 
Hospital of Naples. It was christened Vincenzo Genito, sharing its 
new surname with three other unwanted babies received into the 
institution on the same day. By a clerical error ‘‘ Genito ”’ sub- 
sequently became changed into “*“Gemito”. On July 30th of the same 
year this child was adopted by Giuseppa Baratta and Giuseppe Bes, an 
ex-monk turned house-painter, who had recently lost a son of their 
own. In this Gemito was extremely fortunate, as the following 

extract from Norman Douglas’s ‘Old Calabria’ will make clear: 
The scandals that occasionally arise in connection with that 
saintly institution, the Foundling Hospital at Naples, are enough to 
make humanity shudder. Of 856 children living under its motherly 
care during 1895, 853 “* died ”’ in the course of that one year—only 
three survived; a wholesale massacre. ‘These 853 murdered children 
were carried forward in the books as still living, and the institution, 
which has a yearly revenue of over 600,000 francs, was debited with 
their maintenance, while forty-two doctors (instead of the prescribed 
number of nineteen) continued to draw salaries for their services to 
these innocents that had meanwhile beenstarved and tortured todeath. 
The official report on these horrors ends with the words :** There is 

no reason to think that these facts are peculiar to the year 1895’. 
Originally acquired principally to relieve Giuseppa’s breasts, 
Gemito soon won the hearts of both his adoptive parents. However, 
the house-painter, who was always drunk, died a few years later, 
and at the age of six Vincenzo was selling coffee in the streets of 
Naples to help his foster-mother to make a living. Later he worked 
for a tailor and then, after Giuseppa had married again, her second 
husband being of the same profession as her first, he spent much 
time dangling on the end of a rope, whitewashing houses. Gemito’s 
second adoptive father, Francesco Jadicicco, is immortalized in 
several bronzes as “‘ The Philosopher”. The boy eventually 
became assistant to a sculptor, Stanislao Lista, from whom he 
received a few lessons, but he was essentially self-taught, his school 
the streets of Naples. The painter Domenico Morelli became 
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interested in this urchin of genius and did much to help him. When 
it appeared that his artistic career was likely to be jeopardized by 
his being called up for military service, a fund was started to secure 
his exemption. The necessary sum had not yet been reached in 
November 1872, when Verdi came to Naples to supervise 
performances of ‘ Don Carlo’ and ‘ Aida’. 

Verdi remained nearly five months in the city. ‘ Don Carlo’ 
was put on at the San Carlo theatre in December, but the production 
of * Aida’ was delayed until the end of March 1873, chiefly owing 
to the illness of Teresa Stolz. The string Quartet was a by-product 
of the composer’s enforced leisure, and during this time, too, both 
he and Giuseppina Strepponi posed to Gemito for their portrait 
busts in terracotta. 

There are various accounts of how this came about; they agree 
in little except that it was Morelli who persuaded Verdi to com- 
mission the busts and that the money paid secured Gemito’s 
exemption from military service. D’Annunzio has an almost 
completely fictional account! of how, after Verdi had ransomed him 
from the military authorities, Gemito, planning his bust as a thanks- 
offering, followed the composer about everywhere, sometimes 
barefoot, silent and elusive as a ghost, until he succeeded in entering 
his rooms. There he observed Verdi meditating alone in the 
shadows and, suddenly inspired, dashed out and ran through the 
streets and up the hill to his workshop, where, panting, he threw 
himself in a fever into the task of realizing his vision in clay. ‘This 
is a poet’s dream of what ought to have happened. Salvatore 
D: Giacomo? records a (probably imaginary) conversation leading 
to the commission of the busts: 

Morelli one day, accompanying Verdi to the rehearsals at the 
San Carlo, suddenly announced: “‘ ‘To-morrow I'll bring the sculptor 
Gemito to you. It’s necessary that you have a portrait done. It'll 
be a work of art’’. Verdi stopped and gazed, silent and surprised, 
at his friend. ‘‘ Gemito will do this portrait. Nobody better. You 
agree, don’t you? It will be done very quickly, two or three sittings. 
You will see’. The other risked a ** But...”’. “* Be quiet!” said 
Morelli. ‘* It’s understood. Otherwise Gemito goes for a soldier 
and you will feel remorse for having ruined him. In short, it’s 
necessary to get together the money for his exemption. So you agree, 
don’t you? ”’ Verdi smiled and, spreading out his arms and bowing 

his head, said: ‘‘ Here I am! ”’ 
Ottavio Morisani® tells us how Verdi posed unwillingly and how 
at first no real progress was made. There are some sketches from 

1* In morte di Giuseppe Verdi’ (Milan 1go1). 

2 * Vincenzo Gemito: la vita, l’opera * (Naples 1895). 


%* Vita di Gemito ’ (Naples 1936). 
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this period, including one in which the model seems to have fallen 
asleep. Then Gemito was given a ticket for *‘ Aida’, from which 
he drew inspiration, and, after a night spent wandering through the 
streets in a fever, surprised Verdi in his hotel, sitting at the piano 
and playing from the opera. Insisting that he should continue to 
play, Gemito, transported, created his masterpiece. 

Before considering what Gemito himself had to say in later years 
about his association with Verdi we had better remind ourselves of 
a few more particulars of his life. In 1887 he was confined in an 
asylum, from which he escaped. He returned to his room and 
remained there, without ever going out, for nearly twenty years. 
He enjoyed the hallucination of living at the court of Alexander 
the Great. Then in 1906 he re-emerged into the world of reality, 
to continue for another twenty-three years producing splendid new 
bronzes, besides reproductions of his earlier works and innumerable 
drawings. He lived in very modest circumstances at Naples, often 
giving his works away or spending the proceeds of their sale on food 
for the poor people among whom he dwelt. A legendary figure, 
not quite right in the head, he was the natural prey of the Neapolitan 
journalists, and it is to one of these literary scavengers that we owe 
‘Le memorie di Vincenzo Gemito ’,* taken down in the course of 
a four-hour interview with the sculptor on July 17th 1913, although 
not published until much later. ‘The passages concerning Verdi 
in these memoirs hardly merit quotation in extenso, but may be 
condensed and paraphrased. 

According, then, to Giulio Gentile, Gemito related how he was 
told by Morelli that he was to make a statue of Verdi in gold, to be 
presented to the maestro by the city of Naples. ‘* But how shall I 
introduce myself?’ he said. ‘* Go there and say to him: ‘ Naples 
sends me to you. I am the sculptor’. Arrived at the Albergo 
delle Crocelle with his trestle and eighty kilos of clay, Gemito had 
to get the assistance of a waiter to interpret Verdi's Milanese dialect, 
but was well received and began work. Maria Waldmann and 
Teresa Stolz came for a rehearsal, to the composer’s great joy. 

Men of genius have need of a harem; if you force them to live 
in a church their talent dies. It was the presence of that youth and 
beauty that inspired all Verdi's songs . . . . Signora Sterpon (si 
was not jealous—she was used to it. She was delighted when she 
saw her husband happy. 

Gemito worked on his bust while Verdi sat at the piano, 
accompanying the singers. Lunch-time came, when a single boiled 
egg was brought in, the top of which was given to Gemito while 


** Il Mattino * (Naples), June 7th-17th 1928 
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Verdi ate the rest. Gemito produced cigars from his pocket, which 
were all smoked by Verdi, the owner having to content himself with 
the stumps that were thrown away. The sculptor was asked to 
purchase more cigars, cigar-holders and other things for Verdi, 
which he did; but he was never repaid. One day a man in rags 
appeared while Gemito was at the hotel. He described himself as 
the best music-copyist in all Italy; working eight hours a day for 
Verdi, he said, he received only a lira and a half: he had a wife 
and thirteen starving children. Interesting himself in this deserving 
case, Gemito nearly came to blows with the composer about it, 
before Giuseppina intervened. She began to laugh when Gemito 
complained that he was running up debts everywhere on Verdi's 
account and receiving nothing in return. 

‘* When you go out with the maestro,” she said, “‘ you must let 


him have everything he wants. If, for example, he shows signs of 
wanting a piano or a statue costing 20,000 lire, you must say ‘ Yes * 


at once ....I have been the wile of maestro Verdi for a number of 
years now. I used to be a singer. This great man moved me so 
much that I became his inseparable companion . . . . I perceived 


that when this man earned 100,000 lire he buried them: when he 
earned 200,000 he did the same. I believed that, in spite of his 
riches, he would die of starvation. I offered him my millions and he 
accepted them, saying: ‘ If you pay the expenses I'll gladly marry 
you, because it annoys me to have to pay out money’. So I became 
not only his wile, but his guardian, and I have the satisfaction of 
prolonging the life of this man, so precious to humanity. I am the 
millionaire who pays for all his caprices, satisfies all his needs. I let 
him believe that the whole world offers him as a present everything 
he wants. He deserves as much, on account of his genius, and it is 
a good thing for him to live in this illusion.” 

Giuseppina paid all the bills. Among various works of art procured 
by Gemito for Verdi were paintings by Morelli and Palizzi and a 
terracotta head of his own, which aroused the maestro’s enthusiasm. 
He was invited to supper. Rather more than a boiled egg was set 
before him on this occasion, and in high good humour, “ because 
when he drank he ceased to be avaricious’’, Verdi presented 
Gemito with an old cloak. 

‘* Do you see how fine it is? It has travelled with me all over the 
world; I am very fond of it, but to-night, as you have brought me 
the paintings and the terracotta, and because you have come to 
dine with me, I want to give it to you as a souvenir. Look, there 
isn’t a hole in it. I bought it in England. I’ve had it for more than 
forty years.° This sort of material isn’t made any more.” 

This cloak gave the sculptor ideas for his bust of Verdi, and he at 
once tried it on and experimented with the arrangement of its folds. 


6 Verdi had actually been in England in 1847, twenty-six years before this visit to Naples. 
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Gemito was given tickets for two performances of a Verdi opera, 
but did not like or understand the music and told the composer 
as much. Verdi called his wife and said: “* Look, he has been 
twice to the theatre and didn’t like my music. He is quite mght”’. 
His wife replied: “‘ You say everybody is right who doesn’t like 
your music ”’ 

Then, while I set about my work, I said to the maestro, to comfort 
him: ‘‘ But you have so much talent that you will be able to write 
better things’. Verdi, put out, shouted: **-Let me get on with my 
own work a bit’? and, throwing himself upon the piano like a 
panther, began to play. I shivered all over. I stopped modelling 
the clay and asked: ‘‘ Maestro, excuse me, who is the composer of 
that music? *’ “| am,” replied Verdi. ‘* Now you deserve a statue 
and I want to finish it. Now you are truly a great man. ‘This is 
music that I like.” . . 

With that Gemi.o fell to work upon his bust with tremendous 
energy, while Verdi, who thought he was being mocked, pummelled 
him from behind. ** Leave me alone, you are interrupting me at 
my best moment. Signora Verdi, Signora Verdi, make your 
husband be quiet! Go and fetch the cloak.” The cloak was 
draped round Verdi's sheulders and in that same evening the bust 
was completed. 

No one, however, supplied Gemito with any gold. So he 
borrowed his aunt’s copper cooking utensils, melted them down 
and used the metal for a version of the Verdi bust in bronze. “I 
wasn’t able to do the cloak, as there wasn’t sufficient of my aunt’s 
copper. I did the head with part of the shoulders only.”’ Then he 
treated the bronze bust so that it appeared to be of gold, deceiving 
everybody. An agent of Verdi’s wife even offered him 500,000 lire, 
in the belief that it was gold. This money Gemito refused. 

To deliver the busts Gemito says he journeyed to Milan and 
then to “a little suburb where Verdi lived”. He was almost 
penniless. He obtained information from a charming girl, pro- 
prietress of a café. “* If you can put me on the maestro’s track, I will 
have brought to your café two boxes that I have to deliver to him.” 
The girl told him he had still a long way to traverse on foot and 
would need a carriage to transport the boxes. While Gemito was 
indulging in a flirtation with the café proprietress, a horse-drawn 
vehicle came up the road at the gallop in a cloud of dust. ‘* Here 
he comes,”’ said the girl. ** Who? Verdi?” ‘* No, the administrator 
of all his riches.” The carriage stopped at the café. 

There descended from it a gigantic man with rubicund face, an 
enormous stomach and a hat as big as an umbrella, a whip in his 
hand . . . I decided suddenly not to effect the delivery of the boxes 
to Verdi personally. I asked the maestro’s administrator to arrange 
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the transport and had a formal receipt made out in which was 
declared that the boxes contained works of art made in Naples in 
honour of Giuseppe Verdi, without obligation of payment on the 
part of the great man. 
Gemito then jumped on a passing tram and made his way back to 
Milan. There, for a small terracotta, somebody gave him 100 lire, 
with which he paid his train fare back to Naples. 

Verdi then wrote me a splendid letter saying that he had received 
the works offered him in homage by the city ... . I got no further 
satisfaction. Nobody came to me to give me a centesimo in 
recompense. Verdi paid only the fee to avoid my having to become 
a soldier, but he never gave me a soldo. To justify his avarice he 
said that I would only have wasted the money. 

In yet another, less detailed account of these events Gemito, as 
reported by another journalist, Umberto Icolari,® makes no further 
reference to a golden statue, but says Verdi himself asked for the 
bronze reproduction, because of the fragility of the terracotta, and 
the artist was neither paid nor thanked. ‘* Only a few days later 
he maestro remembered to send to the Prefect his thanks to—the 
ity of Naples for its kind offering.” 

A document of the first importance in any endeavour to establish 
the facts of this matter is to be found in a periodical published at 
Parma in 1913, in celebration of the Verdi centenary.’ It has never 
been reprinted or referred to in the whole Verdi literature, and 1s 
thus practically unknown. It is nothing less than Gemito’s receipt 
for the money paid him for the busts 

I, the undersigned, acknowledge that | have received from 


Maestro Giuseppe Verdi 1,200 lire in advance, for two busts in 
terracotta, to be sent to the above-named Maestro as soon as finished, 


which will be not later than the end of May of the current year 1873. 
Vincenzo Gemito. 


Naples, February 15th 1873. 

Admirable Verdi! How like him to have given so generously 
1,200 lire is a respectable sum for the work of a young and almost 
unknown artist—and how like him, too, to have insisted on a receipt 
for his money and to have preserved that receipt! It still exists, 
among his papers at Sant’ Agata, and disposes in a most satisfactory 
manner of the bulk of Gemito’s fantastic charges. Even without it, 
few people would be prepared to deny that the sculptor must have 
been one of the biggest liars that ever trod this earth. 

And yet examination of the remaining documents leaves us with 
considerable sympathy for Gemito and the convic tion that in some 
ways he was, indeed, very shabbily treated. 

®* Vincenzo Gemito creditore di Verdi’ (‘La Tribuna ’, Rome, October 15th 1926). 


‘Il centenario Verdiano * (June 15th 1913). 
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In search of the factual basis on which were built up these 
lunatic fantasies, we may note that Verdi possessed at least three 
paintings by Morelli and three by Palizzi, some of which may have 
been acquired in 1873; Gemito may have had something to do with 
their delivery.* Furthermore, there is at Sant’ Agata a small 
terracotta head of a child by Gemito. It is quite likely that this 
came into Verdi's possession in 1873, and its arrival, together with 
two of the pictures, may have been celebrated with a little dinner- 
party at which the old cloak was produced. Reproductions of the 
Verdi bust are fairly numerous; the originals, in terracotta and 
bronze, are at Sant’ Agata; in the terracotta the composer’s shoulders 
are swathed in what looks like a thick shawl or blanket, while in the 
bronze this is replaced by the beginnings of a coat. The use of the 
nobler metals, and thus probably the idea of a Verdi bust in gold, 
became something of an obsession with Gemito in his latest period. 
He once executed a medallion of Alexander the Great in gold, 
although it had been commissioned from him im silver, and for 
this he wished only to be paid the agreed sum for the silver medallion. 

One brief letter to Morelli, concerning Gemito, survives from 
the early months of 1873:° 

Tuesday. 
Dear Morelli, 
For six days now Gemiti’® has not been back to continue the 
bust of my wile 
He is not ill, because the other evening he was seen in the street. 
This lack of delicacy is most unpleasant (brutta assai), especially 
in Aum. 
Believe me, 
Your affectionate, 
Giuseppe Verdi. 

This letter shows that Verdi was conscious of having deserved 
well of Gemito. When the bust of Giuseppina was first suggested 
the artist is said to have objected: “* She’s too ugly ”’. 

The Verdis left Naples on April gth, which was a Wednesday. 
It is unlikely that the above letter was written as late as the day 
before their departure. Tuesday, April 1st, seems the latest possible 

* An undated note to another Neapolitan friend, Vincenzo Torelli, begins: ‘* For 
the love of God, don’t forget about the picture frames”’’. This was written while 


Giuseppina was packing, at the end of a visit to Naples, but the year is uncertain. 
Original in the Biblioteca Lucchesi-Palli, Naples. 


*Ermindo Campana, * Lettere inedite, Giuseppina Verdi a Domenico Morelli’ 
‘Il Mattino *, Naples, August 6th 1939). 


10“ Gemiti ”’, instead of ‘* Gemito”’, occurs frequently in the correspondence of 
Verdi and his Neapolitan friends. The artist was probably himself using this form of 
his name at this time. In the translations that follow ** Gemito ”’ is employed throughout, 
for the sake of consistence 
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date. As Gemito had not been seen, except in the street, for six 
days before this letter was written, it follows that he began work on 
Giuseppina’s bust, at the latest, on March 26th. Verdi does not 
mention his own bust, or betray any anxiety about its non- 
completion, from which we may conclude that it already existed 
by March 26th. It was not, therefore, inspired by a performance 
f* Aida’, as Morisani and others would have us believe. since the 
first performance of this opera at Naples took place on March goth. 
The music which Gemito, according to his own account. did not 
like, would seem to have been * Don Carlo’, unless some other 
earlier work was put on as a stop-gap during the illness of Teresa 
Stolz. It was probably some part of ‘ Aida’ that aroused his 
enthusiasm, when played by Verdi on the piano. 


On May 5th Morelli reported progress:"' 

Yesterday your portrait came out of the oven and to-morrow I 
shall have news about Peppina’s. Yours has suffered slight damage 
in the firing, which Gemito says he can easily put right while they 
are working on the bases. As soon as the work which remains to 
be done is finished I will send you the sculpture and the sculptor 


by sea.... 


An undated letter, probably written on the following day, says: 
The portrait of Signora Peppina has come out of the oven a 
marvel, Gemito says, cooked like an earthenware pot. The bases 
of the two portraits are finished, the damage to your bust mended 

and everything is ready, but delivery will not take place yet, as a 

fine idea has occurred to us, which I can’t tell you. I must keep it 

a secret, imagine my torment, but as we shall not take long to carry 

it into effect, I can compromise and it’s enough for now to tell you: 

Have the patience to wait a little longer before you have this 

sculpture at your house. 

Verdi replied from Genoa on May 14th: “I look forward 
to seeing sculptor and sculpture, hoping that everything will arrive 
in good condition, including Gemito, always wild and penniless ” 
He had thus accepted the idea that Gemito should deliver the busts 
in person. This letter would seem to have got mislaid, because, 
although it was published by Morelli’s biographer, Morelli himself 
wrote twice to Giuseppina saying he had had no reply. Both his 
letters are undated, but internal evidence shows that the first was 
written a fortnight after that of May 5th, already quoted. In it 
he asks whether Verdi would object to his portrait being exhibited 
for a few davs at the Accademia delle Belle Arti of Naples, and then 

'! The following correspondence of Verdi and Morelli concerning Gemito appeared 
first in ‘Domenico Morelli nella vita e nell’arte’, by Primo Levi (Rome, 1906). 
Alessandro Luzio, in his ‘ Carteggi Verdiani’ (Rome, 1935), gives a more accurate 
transcription of Morelli’s letters. 
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discloses the great secret. ‘It’s intended to cast the portrait of 
Verdi in bronze, and this difficult operation will be carried out by 
the young sculptors. Now I’ve let it out. Don’t tell anyone about 
it; I tell you only to justify the delay.” Morelli’s anxiety was 
probably connected with the fact that the agreed date of delivery, 
according to the receipt of February 15th, was rapidly approaching. 
He knew what a stickler Verdi was for strict adherence to the letter 
of every contract. In his second, undated, letter he says that he 
has still had no reply from either Giuseppina or Verdi, that he 
has taken silence for consent in the matter of the exhibition of the 
bust, but that he will not repeat the secret, for fear, since letters 
seem to be going astray, of its becoming known to someone of less 
than perfect discretion. ‘* If you have received the letter, well and 
good; otherwise you will wait a month, until Gemito comes to you 
with the terracottas.” 

Towards the end of June, however, the Verdis left for Paris, 
and it was from there that Giuseppina eventually replied to Morelli. 
She told him: “It’s useless for you to talk of the bust and the 
secret—Pulcinella’s secret, by this time, for everybody knows it. 
Verdi tells me he wrote to you about everything.” In a postscript 
she added: ‘* Give my regards to Gemito, whom I am curious to 
see arrive at Sant’ Agata.’’!? 

After their return to Italy in September we have three Verdi 
letters referring to Gemito and the busts. 


To Morelli, September 13th 1873): 

After almost three months’ stay in Paris I return to-day to 
Sant’ Agata. Now I want my busts, made by Gemito, and if he 
wishes to bring them he can set out at once; if not let him arrange 
to send them to me soon, and here’s the address: Maestro Verdi, 
Borgo San Donnino. Neither more nor less than that, and the railway 
brings them practically to my doorstep. | 
To Cesare De Sanctis, September 21st 1873) :'% 

I have written to Morelli begging him to arrange for Gemito to 
send my busts at once. Gemito will come to you, because he has no 
money to pay the expenses of the boxes and packing. Pay therefore 
on my account these expenses, of the boxes and packing, and have 
the boxes sent straight away to Borgo San Donnino, addressed to 
me. Do you understand? In case Gemito doesn’t turn up, do me 
the favour of stepping round yourself to Morelli’s, to see what the 
situation is. 


(To the same, October 15th 1873) :!3 


Ten or twelve days ago Gemito came to Busseto, but I was on 
the point of leaving, and so I sent Corticelli to meet him, to save him 


iz 4 4 . ‘ , . ° . ‘ 
Campana, op. ci 'S Luzio, * Carteggi Verdiani ’. 
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the journey to Sant’ Agata, and I had him paid 140 lire for the 
return journey (an expense, this, that they could have spared me), 
and I paid besides another 54 lire for the transport of the boxes 
by rail. 

I have now unpacked the boxes and to my surprise I found inside 
also a copy of my bust in bronze. What does that mean? 

Ask Morelli and Gemito about it and let me know. 

As for the busts, the firing has not improved them. Perhaps the 
clay was poor, but mine has turned out dark red and Peppina’s 
too light. Then both are much stained and cracked. The expression 
in mine is a bit exaggerated and that in Peppina’s is too cold. But 
let’s say no more about it. The thing’s done! 

How are you? We are well and in a great hurry. Farewell, 
farewell. 

PS. Reply as soon as possible about this bronze bust. 


It is clear from this last letter that the latter part of Gemito’s 
ccount is by no means without foundation in fact. He really was 
it Busseto, and it was doubtless there, and not in a suburb of Milan, 
that he flirted with the café prop! ietress. Corticelli was his * gigantic 
man with rubicund face’’. ‘* Pulcinella’s secret’? seems to have 
been successfully kept from Verdi. 

It was not until nearly two months later that De Sanctis was 
able to provide Verdi with a full explanation of the existence of the 
bronze bust, as Morelli was away from Naples. What he then wrote, 
Lowever, includes a most valuable account, in Gemito’s own words, 
of its origin. This letter, alone among all the documents concerning 
his curious episode in the lives of two men of genius, allows us to 
ee Gemito’s point of view and to do him justice. 

De Sanctis to Verdi, December 8th 1873):'! 

The cholera having almost ceased, Morelli returned to Naples 
the other day. In fact on Saturday Gemito came to me with a line 
from Morelli, saying that Gemito could explain everything. Then 
I told Gemito that you were surprised to find the bronze bust. 
Here is Gemito’s explanation: 

‘I did everything possible to make the clay bust a success, but 
I was displeased and thwarted when I saw it cracked and unsound. 
I had the idea of mending it and found some putty that closed up 
the fissure, but I wasn’t happy about it. My work was not a success; 
I couldn’t make another because I hadn’t the maestro at my disposal; 
my conscience as an artist was not satisfied. .. . Then I had an idea. 
Fire and clay let me down and ruin my work; even if successful it 
cannot withstand the atmosphere, so—a different material, bronze! .. . 
In that way I shall be happy, my work indestructible, I shall have 
done my duty, carrying out the work so generously paid for, the 
maestro will be able to put his bust in the garden if he likes; wind, 
rain, sun, nothing will be able to harm it, it’s bronze, it’s bronze! .. . 


'** Carteggi Verdiani.’ 
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I should have liked to change the pose, but it was impossible; | 
changed only the large folds that were ugly and made difficulties. 
I substituted the overcoat. You can’t imagine with what ardour we 
went to work. We had no need of anyone; we fused, we cast, we 
modelled. In the end the bust was a complete success, which nothing 
could destroy. I satisfied my artistic conscience and was glad to have 
taken a step for ward in art, and all that cost me nothing but a little 
work, and we had to pass the time somehow. That’s why I did the 
bronze bust of the maestro, so that it should be eternal, like himself, 
and so that I should not have to resign myself to giving him a cracked 
and patched-up piece of work, after he had been so generous with 
me. I hope, however, he was pleased and that my idea found favour 
with him. ‘That’s the history of the bronze bust.” 


Then I added: ** Dear Gemito, I should have done the sam: 
myself, but, between ourselves, how much did this work cost you’ 
You had to buy the bronze *’. Gemito replied: “‘ I had nothing to do 


it gave us work for a day or two, the bronze was taken a little from 
here and a little from there and it didn’t cost me more than about 
30 lire. I had as much, there was the pension from Rome, so it 
cost me a bagatelle, and I gave myself the satisfaction of making < 
bust that can stand in the maestro’s garden. .. .”’ 

After that he took his leave, after having turned his hat round 
a thousand times in his hands and a hundred times pulled his hai: 
A strange but original character. 

As you see, maestro mio, Gemito is happy, hasn’t spent much, 
and you will please him by telling him you have placed the bust in 
your garden. It’s a fixation with Gemito, because it seems to him 
that in this way his work defies the elements. 

A few words more followed on December 29th: 

I’ve seen Morelli, who confirms what Gemito told me. It was 
a kind thought; the expense was insignificant. It’s curious that 
Morelli had given Gemito some sketches of Jews—studies he was to 
} 


give to you. (Gemito came back, as he had left, with the sketches 


in his pocket. 

Verdi was not alone, then, in acting generously in this matter; 
the benefit was not all one-sided. The balance-sheet shows that 
Verdi paid 1,200 lire for the two terracottas, and in addition 
140 lire for Gemito’s retutn fare from Busseto to Naples and 54 lire 
for transport of the busts—a total of 1,394 lire. Perhaps De Sanctis 
also paid out something for him towards the cost of the boxes and 
packing, in accordance with the letter of September 21st. On the 
other hand, the magnificent bronze was Gemito’s spontaneous gift 
to Verdi, an act of homage and pledge of his artistic integrity that 
does him great honour.'® The tone of Verdi’s letter of October 15th 

'® Probably sketches for a painting, ‘ Christ in Galilee’, which Verdi had com- 


: | } - j 
muissioned from Morelli. In his correspondence the composer shows considerably more 
interest in this painting than in Gemito’s busts. 


Phe bronze is reproduced in Francis Toye’s Giuseppe Verdi: his Life and Works 
London, IQ! frontispiece 
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does not suggest that he was any too well pleased with his bargain 
at the tme. He must surely have been brought to realize later, by 
some of his friends, that he had, in fact, received excellent value for 
his money? (Boito, for one, expresses admiration for the bust in a 
letter to Camille Bellaigue.) But Gemito, for his part, was ill repaid. 
Having, quite possibly by requisitioning his aunt’s copper cooking 
utensils, got together the metal, ** a little from here and a little from 
there ”, and successfully cast the bronze, he travelled all the way 
irom Naples to Busseto, where he was not even received by Verdi, 
who merely sent his man to collect the busts, as something which 
he had ordered and paid for in advance, and of which delivery was 
long overdue. Verdi was * on the point of leaving’, but this can 
only have meant that he was going out somewhere locally; he was 
‘iving permanently at Sant’ Agata from July 13th until the end of 
November. It was inconvenient at the moment for him to see 
(;emito; from a letter to Maria Waldmann, dated October roth, 

e know that Teresa Stolz was staying with the Verdis at this time. 
But need the young sculptor have been so brusquely sent about his 
husiness—handed his return fare by messenger on the spot? Was 

iere no room at Sant’ Agata, no accommodation at Busseto? 
Could not Verdi's own affairs have been deferred a little, out of 
consideration for Gemito, who had travelled so far to see him? 
(his was not handsomely done. In the circumstances, it is not 
irprising that Gemito forgot to hand over the Morelli sketches. 
He was not given much chance to do so. 

It was apparently not until “* ten or twelve days ” later that the 
oxes were unpacked and the bronze discovered—rather to Verdi's 
annoyance, it would seem, judging by the tone of his remarks to 
De Sanctis about it. What was this? He had been sent something 
he had not ordered. 

Did he feel a twinge of conscience, a little ashamed of himself, 
even, when, two months later, he belatedly learned the whole 
tory? Did he write a “splendid letter”, as one of Gemito’s 
accounts declares, about the busts? Or was this only a confused 
memory on Gemito’s part of the letter Verdi wrote to the Mayor of 
Naples about ‘ Aida’ and the future of the San Carlo theatre? 
Chis letter was much publicized at the time. De Sanctis describes 
the newsboys crying through the streets of Naples: “ A letter of 
Maestro Verdi!” If Verdi did write to Gemito, it is to be hoped 
that he restrained the impulse to enclose a further 30 lire, to coves 
the cost of the bronze. For it is sometimes more blessed to receive 
than to give. 





— 
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MUSIC AND THE ADOLESCENT’ 


By Jean L. SEALEY 


AT a recent song-writing contest organized in a provincial town, 
an entry was offered by a boy of fifteen and was voted by the 
audience as worthy of third place in its heat to go forward into the 
semi-finals of the competition. The title of the song was ‘ Loving 
You’; the “lyric”, so far as one could judge from the two 
performances of it provided during the heat, did not appear to be 
grammatically correct; the melody might have been one of perhaps 
a hundred melodies produced during the last decade or two, so 
little did it differ from such compositions as are constantly being 
published in the “‘ popular song ”’ world. Nevertheless, here was 
a piece of creative work, produced by a youth without an expert's 
assistance or plagiarism, since either of these possibilities would have 
disqualified his entry in the preliminary run-through, according to 
the rules of the contest. ‘The important point in the incident seems 
to be, not the deplorable fact that in such contests every encourage- 
ment is given to young competitors, nor the fact that the occasion 
presented the local wags with an opportunity to delight in the 
exploitation of the adolescent’s characteristics by calling to him 
from the audience to hold the hand of the female vocalist who sang 
his composition, but the fact that the boy obviously had some 
‘ear for music’ (to phrase it generally for the moment) and was 
capable of transferring his ideas to paper and of putting together 
some sort of elementary harmony. 

The point is important because it is a small but definite piece 
of evidence indicative of the wastage of potentiality for worthy 
development in the adolescent population at the present time and 
under existing conditions. This fact in its turn means indirectly 
that there is a positive force of undesirable if not actually evil 
influence which is flourishing and strengthening because of the 
waste and frustration of which so many people are unconscious, or 
to which they are at bést indifferent. 

[t is not only desirable, and even necessary; it is actually possible 


A consideration of certain opportunities for the advancement of musical knowledge 
in Britain, provided bs the } duc ation Act, 1944. 
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to prevent such wastage, in particular as far as it is concerned with 
music. Hence the present consideration. 

Let us first examine the desirability. It will be obvious to all 
music-lovers and musicians that a boy would be better employed, 
in his own interests and those of art, in attending a symphony concert 
rather than a song-writing contest. It may be difficult, however, to 
explain convincingly to the youth in question (whom we will call 
Bill) the reason for this contention. 

When the results reached by Sir Cyril Burt regarding the order 
of preference of the various school subjects in the Elementary 
School? are considered, it appears that signs of a change of interest 
are beginning to show in children at thirteen years, and Dr. O. A. 
Wheeler, who quotes this fact in ‘ Creative Education and the 
ruture ’3, states that at this stage of adolescence: 


there is not only a marked development of literary and 


humanistic interests, but there is a generally increased power of 
abstraction which may lead to a deeper interest in... social. . . 
or even philosophical problems. . . . The parallel development of 


aesthetic and religious emotions may mean the re-orientation of the 

whole feeling life away from the self and towards a spiritual universe 

or a moral order of which the individual now becomes more fully 
aware. 

Applying this to our subject, we can see that Bill is at a stage 
where he is exploring new ideas, becoming aware of new require- 
ments, acquiring an unaccustomed independence of action and 
needing to express all these symptoms of “ growing up” in some 
form both satisfying to himself and productive of a sense of his place 
in the world. He has an ear for music, his friends have probably 
encouraged his first suggestions that he was going in for a com- 
petition, his entry has gone a fair way towards winning the prize 
which carried with it the chance of publication in Charing Cross 
Road)—and then what follows? To speculate: he may write another 
song, which is unlikely to be accepted for publication, he will not 


know why; he may do a certain amount of technical study of 


harmony and song-writing to remedy any deficiencies of which he 
is conscious; and he may then try again, with possibly the same 
result. By this time his adolescence will be considerably advanced; 
either the incident may be almost forgotten or it may have left a 
fairly deep impression on him. In the former even one of the 
outlets for his adolescent needs of expression and mastery of life 
will have been closed or lost; in the latter he may become frustrated, 


* Report on the Primary School, Appendix III (H.M.S.O., 1931). 
*ULP. 
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disillusioned (however slightly), disappointed or just sheepish about 
the whole matter, according to the depth of the impression. 

It is desirable, then, that Bill’s ability, however slight, and 
whether he wants to use it merely as hobby for his own amusement 
or as some part of his contribution to his place in society, should 
be recognized and directed into really worth-while channels and 
not be allowed to become the instrument of his own disillusionment 
or sense of inadequacy. To quote Dr. Wheeler again: 

the importance of discovering and training such special 
abilities is surely obvious, for if there is one thing that a child can 
do supremely well or very much better than it can do anything else, 
its recognition may be absolutely necessary in encouraging sell- 
respect and may therefore be crucial to the child’s general education. 
It is very doubtful whether in existing methods of selecting children for 
continued education we have sufficiently recognized these special abilities. 

The words which are here reproduced in italics lead to the second 
of our points for consideration: What are the practical mechanics 
of preventing the wastage, not only of special abilities such as musical 
talent, but also of potential cultural maturity in our adolecent 
population? At the time Dr. Wheeler’s book was written (1936 
further education for all was still very much in the future. The 
position created by the 1944 Education Act presents a more hopeful 
aspect: An extract from the Act (Part II, Par. 43[1]) reads: 

It shall be the duty of every local education authority to establish 
and maintain county colleges, that is to say, centres . . . for providing 


young persons . . . |with] such further education, including physical, 
practical and vocational training, as will enable them to develop 
their various aptitudes and capacities, and will prepare them for 
the responsibility of citizenship. 


Under the phrase ‘‘ various aptitudes and capacities” we may 
certainly count musical talent and appreciation. In a previous 
article on music and education? which dealt with some projected 
ideas for improving the general standard of musical education in 
schools and adult life, it was contended that: 

_ +++ an“ ordinary man who begins his consciously responsible 

life in the world without the fundamentals of culture, and who 

subsequently discovers the inner world of music, is_ thereafter 

constantly being surprised by his own ignorance and simultaneously 

by the amazing wealth of his potential spiritual possessions. 
The opportunity now offered by the new schemes for further 
education is one which may be seized by music-lovers of every 
category, to help to prevent the continuation of this unsatisfied 
need in young people. 


_ Musi & Letters ” July 1943 
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Let us first review what music has to offer the adolescent—the 
“embryo man’, as he has been termed—(a) as a profession and 
6) as an art; and secondly what the adolescent has to offer music. 
in the same arbitrary divisions. 

As a profession, music has possessions which are capable of 
filling the needs of adolescence in a multitude of ways. Its artists, 
orchestras, critics and exponents of all kinds, by placing themselves 
at the disposal of youth, have the practical means of transforming 
Bill’s little experimentation with popular song-writing into a lifelong 
and satisfying friendship with the art in which “ perhaps more . . 
than in any other, the reverse of Gresham’s law prevails and the 
good drives out the bad”. The pamphlet ‘ Youth’s Opportunity °°, 
which deals with further education in county colleges, discusses the 
place of music in the curriculum and holds that “ there should be 
no difficulty in providing opportunities for performing it and for 
listening to it’, for ‘‘ those who like music’. I would add here: 

. and for introducing it to those to whom it is—to their loss—as 
yet an unknown quantity. But to what extent these opportunities 
can be developed depends a very great deal, not only on the tutors 
and administrative staffs of the colleges, but also on the professional 
musicians and musicologists whose services could do so much to 
help the adolescent towards full cultural maturity and towards a 
sense of adequacy and satisfaction with his place in the community. 
Che wider aspects of music revealed in “ outside performances ”’, 
in talks given by leading conductors and critics, and in performances 
by national figures of the professional concert platform, would help 
to avoid the “ localized ”’ stigma and the naturally antagonistic 
attitude towards anything savouring of a ‘* school lesson ”’. 

The adolescent is preparing to take his place in the adult world, 
and the knowledge that the adult world welcomes him, is anxious 
to receive him and to encourage his interests, {s an important 
factor, as Bill’s experience in the contest shows. In the musical 
profession, then, if the experts are ready and willing to do their 
part, they will be making an important contribution to the citizens 
of the future. 

As an art, music has an almost unparalleled offer to make to 
the adolescent. Beethoven himself, with reference to his own work, 
said, “‘ he who truly understands my music must thereby go free of 
all the misery which others bear about with them”. The sense of 
adventure, the challenge of the beautiful, the scope for research, 
the opportunity for satisfaction in music, and above all the posztive 
nature of the art, provide fulfilment of some of the most potent 


°H.M.S.O., 1946. 
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needs of the “embryo man”, and can be there for his unlimited 
taking. The only proviso is that a sympathetic and unobtrusive 
guide should also be present to give the basic instructions—and this 
question of approach will be dealt with later. 

When reviewing our second query, we may feel at first that the 
relationship between music and the adolescent is a rather one-sided 
affair, both professionally and artistically, but on consideration it 
will be realized that Bill and his friends have their contribution to 
make from the other side. They offer the profession vast potential 
new audiences, they will often make surprisingly constructive 
criticisms if they are encouraged to do so and in a few cases, with the 
right guidance and coaching, they may provide the profession with 
valuable artistic talent. A special function can be performed by 
the musically educated youth of the country who possess no special 
talent. In an administrative capacity their willing services could 
be employed (as they attain adult status) in making arrangements 
for concerts of a worth-while standard in their home locality, in 
submitting criticism of a really knowledgeable and constructive 
nature to the local press to replace the kind of hack “* write-up ”’ 
which too often follows an amateur performance or a professional 
concert, and in other useful activities which demand love and 
knowledge of music without requiring technical skill or capacity. 

Finally, music can expect from Bill and his contemporaries an 
enthusiastic appreciation and a willingness to listen, learn and love, 
without which no art can survive. It may not be too optimistic to 
hope that from the enormous number of adolescents for whom 
musical education should be, ideally, a right under the new Act, 
the art will even be able to welcome in a few isolated cases (perhaps 
that of Bill himself) new composers to continue the British 
tradition. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that a brief examination should be 
made of the approach by which the adolescents may be reached 
particularly those who have no acknowledged wish to study or learn 
to love music. It may be argued that in these days music of a high 
standard is within the reach of all, and that those who want it will 
find opportunities to listen to and learn about it. This is, of course, 
true, but the chief aim is to capture the enthusiasm and interest of 
the Bills of this country, who through no fault of their own consider 
“ highbrow stuff” as beyond them and not necessary to them. I 
was myself one of their number until very late in adolescence and 
have never ceased since to regret the time lost and the inability ever 
to make up completely for the lack of a sound and sympathetic 
introduction to “ real ’’ music at an early age. But in music—again 
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as in perhaps no other art-—it is better to have loved late than never 
to have loved at all. 

In early adolescence, however, the introduction, the approach, 
is important because of the adolescent’s sensitive and so often 
antagonistic attitude, in that stratum of society for which the county 


college specially provides, towards anything which savours of 


‘‘ going back to school” or of having adult wishes imposed upon 
him. It may be apt to quote here from a letter received by the 


organizers of an experiment in residential adolescent education of 


the kind the ideal conception of the county college scheme would 
embody. The writer had left a State senior school at fourteen and 
had begun to earn his living. He had the opportunity of attending 
one of the courses held by the educationalists mentioned above 
and he subsequently wrote to them: 


I am very fond of reading myself, but until attending . . . I had 
no definite idea of how to get the most out of the books I read. 
There I learnt how to analyse what I read, and how to find the true 
value of the material. . . . 

We were taught English in such a way that we didn’t realize it 
until afterwards; which I think was a splendid plan, as we gained more 
value from the subject this way, than if we had had it thrust down 
our throats like at ordinary school. 

The importance of approach is easily seen from such a statement 
the italics are mine). To get Bill interested in Beethoven’s contri- 
bution to art would demand a skill in and love of both expounding 
music and handling young people—which is a happy combination 
of gifts often possessed by real musicians. 

Apart, then, from the usual methods of tackling musical education 
(which will be suitable for those already willing to learn), it is 
suggested that more original and unconventional techniques need 
to be thought out and applied. I have in mind, for example, the 
method adopted by Messrs. Dobson and Young, who gave so much 
to music for the Forces during the war and are now often heard in 
the B.B.C. Children’s Hour programmes expounding this or that 
aspect of music’s nature, history or performance with a freshness and 
novelty of technique which delights all ages and particularly 
captures the imagination of the young by its adventurousness 
and fun. 

Detailed suggestions regarding approach must necessarily be 
excluded from this brief article, but I should be pleased to discuss 


them by correspondence. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Man, Mind and Music. By Frank Howes. pp. 184. (Secker & Warburg, 
London, 1948.) 12s. 6d. 


On the front page of its outer wrapper this book displays, either as 
description or extended title, the following words: ‘‘ Studies in the 
philosophy of music and in the relations of the art to anthropology, 
psychology and sociology’. That is an excellent summary. It is a 
kind of contract, covering the whole field and enabling us to judge 
whether we have been fairly treated or defrauded. 

One used to wonder what music really meant to dusty pedants who 
included it as a detail in their encyclopedic schemes of phenomenology. 
Well, we have changed all that. The philosophers may still include 
music; but the musicians have now become philosophers. The difference 
is at once evident in this book. Music, the stuff we play and sing and 
listen to is much more of a reality than psychology, anthropology and 
sociology, which have been blown upon as sciences in which men arrange 
facts to produce laws, and then adduce the laws to prove the facts: e.g. Man 
is born with a sense of worship, therefore there must be a god; a sure sign 
that there is a divine power in the universe is the prevalence of a sense 
of worship. 

Mr. Howes, who employs a lean, athletic style and produces a book 
of 184 pages which, in less austere times, would certainly have been 
500, will have nothing to do with methods of verbosity. So, when he 
begins his chapter * Anthropology and Music ’ with a long section called 
* Primitive Music’, he makes us aware that he accepts no smooth 
historical assumptions. Primitive man slowly developed into a more 
accomplished being with better weapons, better tools, better institutions 
and therefore with better art. It sounds true, doesn’t it? But it is false. 
It is proved false by actual investigations into primitive art. We must 
not be tempted into a digression on the excellence of primitive art. The 
important instant fact is that though Primitive Man may discard old 
tools and weapons he clings tenaciously to his old songs and rituals. 
Therefore we must have done with smooth a priori historical assumptions 
and dig into the past itself. We must be out with Jacquetta Hawkes on 
Maiden Castle or with Collingwood on the Roman Wall. It is quite 
astounding how easily whole peoples are deceived by long-exploded 
arguments. Abuses of political or social liberty are diligently sought out 
by interested parties and presented as * bourgeois’’ crimes; and the 
proposed remedy is that political and social liberty shall be no longer 
tolerated among the people. Liberty is henceforth a crime, and the 
‘*‘ people’ are led to guillotines, slaughter-houses and concentration 
camps to protect them from the crime of liberty. Soviet musical criticism, 
illustrated by Mr. Howes in a later chapter, would be funny if it were not 
part of a dreadful conspiracy against the soul of man. 
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The tenacity with which man clings to his old music for centuries 
will give help to the investigator. Somewhere about 1000 A.D. music in 
Europe began to develop a tendency to present together two tunes instead 
of the traditional octave singing. Was this a sudden revolution, and, if 
so, who was the genius who led the new movement ? An answer is easily 
found or invented—almost anything can be explained. However, an 
acute inquirer, trying to write about the rise of music in the ancient 
world, could accept none of the material explanations, and, relying on 
the tendency of old- music to persist for centuries, went eastwards to find 
out what music was actually doing. He found a melodic line composed 
of intervals so minute as to be scarcely distinguishable by western ears; 
he found rudimentary polyphony, including something like the 
heterophony worked up by jazz players, and an elaborate*form of over- 
lapping singing with a drone, something like ‘ Sumer is icumen in’. In 
eastern church music he found a wild kind of congregational singing, 
with soprano, alto, tenor and bass singing the same “ tune ”’ in parallel 
lines of notes, by natural pitch of the voices, about a fifth apart. Here 
vas an approach to medieval organum, which had suddenly seemed 
new. Apparently there was little in the new that was not already 
existing. ‘That is an example of the methods of archaeological research 
ipplied to music. 

rom primitive music Mr. Howes passes to ethnological characteristics 
and cites many examples, the section on English folksong being specially 
rich, 

In the second chapter, called ‘ Philosophy and Music’, we come to 
less remote matters. Did Beethoven ever say, *‘ Only Art and Knowledge 
raise Man to the Divine, and Music is a higher Revelation than all 
Wisdom and all Philosophy ’’? Bettina told Goethe that he wrote it in 
a letter to her. The obvious reply has been that Bettina was an un- 
scrupulous liar and romancer not deserving a moment's credit. Judgment 
has gone against Bettina, but should be reconsidered. Beethoven was 
constantly trying to find utterance for thoughts like that, but failed 
through his imperfect command of normal literary expression. _The 
sentiment is entirely Beethovenian, as Goethe recognized; and if he 
communicated it, he was most likely to choose a young girl as his 
Mr. Howes thinks it close enough to give him a start in 
Philosophy can find a place for music 
Some might reply that 
Can music be allied 


confidant. 
discussing philosophy and music. 
in its scheme. But can music philosophize ? 
music which does not philosophize hardly exists. music be a 
to any of the regions still left to philosophy ? Let us begin with Ethics 

a horrid word suggesting Spencer and the authors of college text-books; 
but Morals or Morality is even worse, suggesting municipal watch 
committees and. purity brigades. But the real trouble is that there is no 
universal code of ethics. The Christian has one code, the Russian 
another, the Moslem another, the Hindu another and so on. Still, we 
have a working notion of good and evil, the tolerable and the intolerable, 
and must make do with that. It is hopeless to try for a decision on abstract 
grounds. The matter can be disposed of by a simple pragmatical question. 
Here are two volumes of music, Bach’s 48 and Beethoven’s Sonatas. Is 
the ethical content the same ? In Bach there is artistic scrupulousness, 
which has no connection with ethics; in Beethoven there is a marked 
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ethical content or an ethical residue. Where should we place the Sonatas 
of Mozart ? Between the two. Isn’t that near enough ? 

Now a different question arises. Some musicians have led honest, 
honourable lives, others have been notoriously vile. Can we get good 
music from a bad man? The answer of biography is that this is irrelevant, 
and the less we bother about the private lives of public persons the better. 

Mr. Howes passes on to discuss the relations between Music and Logic, 
Aesthetic and Metaphysic; and we regret we cannot follow him in detail, 
through lack of space; but the reader should be assured that the persona! 
interest of the book steadily increases. ‘The chapter on Psychology, 
including discussion of such great themes as ‘The Musical Faculty, 
Memory and Imagination, ‘Temperament and Personality and ‘The 
Psychology of Listening makes a fascinating treatise by itself. We 
hazard the guess that this is the author's favourite region for exploration. 
lhe final chapter on Sociology and Music forms a brilliant coda. 

‘This is the only recent book in which music is discussed philosophically 
with a patient clearness of thought and utterance worthy of the best 
traditions of F.nglish criticism. 

There are some matters we had marked for dissent, but they are not 
really important. One or two examples must suffice. Mr. Howes refers 
to those who march under the banner of *‘ Significant Form *’, and names 
the leaders as Clive Bell and Roger Fry. Both the doctrine and the 
‘** banner ’’ were first given a definite place in English criticism by the 
late Professor A. C. Bradley in his inaugural Oxford lecture called 
* Poetry for Poetry’s Sake ’, delivered in 1901 and included in ‘ Oxford 
Lectures’ in 190g lovey knew this lecture and alludes to it several 
times. Mr. Howes may think that nothing important happened as long 
ago as IQOol, but he still has time to learn. 


Of Beethoven: ** The Mass in D rarely gives musical pleasure in the 
ordinary sense and the choral finale of the ninth Symphony causes many 
people pain’. No! ‘The Mass is one of the greatest achievements ot 


the sublime in music and gives intense musical pleasure to those able to 
receive it—as some are not. As to the choral ending of the “ ninth ’’, 
has Mr. Howes ever noticed that it is an Ode to Joy? Many people do 
not like joy joyfully declared, but has Mr. Howes ever noticed at perform- 
ances that (thanks be to God) many people do? Mr. Howes is plainly 
not quite at home with joy; for he says that Bach’s ‘‘ quick movements 
are all extrovert bustle’. We will not argue with him, but refer him to 
the last movement of the D minor clavier Concerto. ‘ Extrovert ”’! 
Can it be that Mr. Howes is sometimes the worse for psychology ? 

‘The case of ‘Tchaikovsky, on which Mr. Howes is inclined to dwell, 
however personally distressing, may really have very little musical 
importance. G.S. 


Muse in the Baroque Eva: from Monteverdi to Bach. By Manfred Bukotzer. 
pp. 489. (Dent, London, 1948.) 30s. 


The appearance of a comprehensive and authoritative survey of a 
musical epoch, which as a whole has been inadequately treated hitherto, 
must be deemed an event of considerable importance. When such a 
survey is the work of so learned and distinguished a scholar as Professor 
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Bukofzer, one may rightly expect that it will have enduring value, and 
1 do not think that many who open this book on that assumption will be 
disappointed. ‘There is encouragement to be found at the very beginning 
of the preface, for there the author states that the object of his study is 
the music itself, not the personalities or circumstances connected with 
it, however fascinating these may be. He is not concerned with the 
morals of Legrenzi or the hobbies of Froberger, or even with what (if 
inything) Voltaire thought of Clérambault, but is, on the other hand, 
extremely interested in all evidence of character conveyed in purely 
musical terms. ‘This attitude, so refreshingly different from much that 
inspires criticism to-day, at once creates an impression of artistic integrity, 
vhich is found to be fully confirmed as the book progresses. Professor 
Bukofzer emphasizes the fundamental nature of style, and maintains 
incontestably that an analysis of its operation and idiom is an essential 
preliminary to the appreciation of the music of any given period. With 
reat care and insight he relates the whole musical output of some 
nundred and fifty years to the technical resources of the time, and keeps 
nder steady focus the rapid and intricate developments of an age of 
vhich much was taken up in transition. 


Since by its impressive firmness of grasp, its unity of conception and 
its monumental scale this survey is likely to remain a standard work on 
he subject for many years, it may be prudent to indicate one or two of 
its limitations. The most serious of these concerns artistic values. The 
author claims with evident satisfaction that he has never used the word 
‘ beautiful *’ in this book, and gives as his reason that the type of analysis 
he employs takes beauty for granted. Apart from the fact that his claim 
is rather a quibble, since appropriate synonymns for “ beautiful”? are 
ubiquitous even if he abhors the actual epithet itself, this attitude implies 
t dangerously unbalanced approach to his material. It may seem obvious 
o state that what gives technical processes their validity is their artistic 
result, but there are many points in this book where Professor Bukotzer 


ippears to lose sight of this fundamental consideration. He gives lists of 


onventional formulae, such as chaconne basses, and notes their occur- 
rence in various contexts without showing that their importance lies not 


in the fact but in the manner of their use. The analysis of the means is 


sound enough, but the creative achievement which is their justification 
is not sufficiently taken into account. In this type of musical anatomy 
the specialist can tell one everything about a given subject except whether 
it still lives. There is a certain atmosphere of the dissecting-room about 
Music in the Baroque Era’ which makes human characteristics seem 
irrelevant. One feels that if Professor Bukofzer had picked up Yorick’s 
skull he would have been content to observe : “* Male cranium, fourth 
type ’’, and would then have tossed it away without further comment. 


Such an outlook tends to distort the picture of the epoch which it is 
his purpose to present. All the right elements are there, but they are 
sometimes shown in the wrong perspective. Works of little intrinsic value 
appear in the foreground because of their technical peculiarities, while 
masterpieces with central bearing on the whole era are but lightly 
sketched in behind them. ‘Thus there is too great an emphasis laid on 
Lully’s stage music which, though interesting for its innovations, is in 
many respects undistinguished in quality. It is difficult to agree, for 
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instance, that in handling the chorus Lully left Carissimi ** far behind ”’, 
or that his use of the orchestra was “‘ superb ”’ (O those interminable 
stretches of turgid five-part string writing!). To mention only one of his 
contemporaries, a glance at the scoring of Purcell (who by the way does 
not follow Lully’s orchestration) will reveal a much keener sense of 
instrumental sonority. But if Lully is consistently over-rated, Domenico 
Scarlatti is made to seem quite a minor figure (presumably because of 
the comparative regularity of his formal scheme), and it is quite difficult 
to find that colossal work, Bach’s B minor Mass. Even when discovered 
it is hardly recognizable, being presented as a collection of canons, 
chaconnes, fugues and grand da-capos. One can appreciate the author’s 
desire to avoid retreading familiar ground, but more than this is necessary 
if the main outlines of the period are to be shown in their true 
relationship. 

Though this is an absorbing book, it is not an easy one to read. 
Professor Bukofzer’s periods tend to become overloaded and his epithets 
sometimes ambiguous. ‘Thus when he writes on page 23 of rhythms being 
‘intricate and crotchety ’’, one is not quite sure in what sense he is to 
be taken. A protest must also be firmly lodged against the formation ol 
adjectives such as “ violinistic’’ and “ clavieristic’’; repugnant in 
themselves, they point the way to worse, to “ trombonistic ’’—and 
beyond. 

Finally one small proot-reader’s error should be corrected in the many 
future editions into which this book will undoubtedly go. On page 93 
Saul is described as ** kicking against the frigs’’. The learned apostle 
no doubt frequently indulged in this harmless pastime, but not, I fancy 
on Biblical authority. A. C. L. 


A Treatise on the Fundamental Principles of Violin Playing. By Leopold 
Mozart (1756). ‘lranslated by Editha Knocker. pp. 231. (Oxford 
University Press, 1948.) 308. 

Here is a most valuable publication : a long and methodical Violin 
‘Tutor by a teacher old enough to know from contemporary tradition 
how Baroque violin music should be handled, but young enough to be 
the Mozart’s father and instructor. 

In an informative preface Dr. Alfred Einstein remarks that “ the 
book owes its success above all to its originality’’. Fair enough, but what 
really matters to us now is its date. It 1s valuable because, having 
re-learnt in our disintegrating civilization the old lesson that not all 
change is progress, we are determined, many of us, to perform pre- 
classical music with pre-classical technique and nuance. ‘This approach 
was still eccentric ten years ago. Since the recent war the younger 
generation has begun to regard it almost as a matter of course, provided 
that its exponents are themselves professionally competent. 

his treatise stands, with those of Quantz, C. P. E. Bach and a few 
others, among the great sources from which the technique and nuance 
of Baroque music can be reconstructed by students genuinely patient and 
unprejudiced. Violinists should compare it with Gerniniani’s ‘ Art of 
Playing the Violin’ (1740) and the brief but indicative instructions in 
earlier sources like ‘‘ T.B.’s*’ ‘ Compleat Musick-Master ’, of whose 
third edition (1722) a copy will be found in the British Museum. Of 
course, others than violinists will find it instructive reading. 
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I cannot begin to do justice to the book itself in this short review . 
but its importance to students of Baroque music in general is considerable 
and to students of Baroque violin music paramount. It remains, first, 
to thank all concerned ; and second, to consider the quality of the English 
translation. 

This is very readable—and we all know how unreadable translators 
often are. I think it is essentially accurate and reliable. That is to say, it 
fulfils the two requirements of the average reader. No one with the least 
inkling of the problems and labour of translating a long, technical and 
highly idiomatic work from eighteenth-century German into twentieth- 
century English will belittle Miss Knocker’s admirable achievement. 

For the scholar the translation is a little too free. As a rule, where 
paraphrase is resorted to, or a word added or omitted, the sense is 
adequately conveyed ; nevertheless, this method has the disadvantage 
of making it necessary to check with the original any sentence which it 
is desired to put to scholatly purposes. On occasion a change is indulged 
n which obscures the sense. For example (p. 11) : “‘ Bassel oder Bassete, 
welches man, nach dem italianischen Violoncello, das Violoncell nennet ”’ 
becomes ** Bass-Viol, or, as the Italians call it, the Violoncello”’. But 
this is to introduce a grievous confusion, of which Leopold Mozart is 
quite innocent, between the family of viols and the family of violins. 

The numerous musica! illustrations are not reproduced in facsimile, 
though that would have been the most satisfactory method. They 
appear to be accurately transcribed. I confess | have compared only a 
selection of them, but the worst I found was the omission of two of the 
little “‘ 3°’ signs over triplets (p. 106, top: p. 112 in ed. of 1756.) The 
sign tr. is consistently substituted for ‘“t”’’ (ed. of 1756). These are 
minutiae ; there are one or two further trifling modernizations, but 
nothing to which serious exception need be taken, so far as I could see. 

The drawings and engravings are reproduced very clearly in fac- 
simile. Note that the figures showing the bow are not (7.¢. in the original 
drawn in accurate proportion, but appear shorter and stockier than the 
reality. Fig. II shows violin and bow correctly held, and is of reasonable 
accuracy : but even here the drawing shows a clumsiet implement than 
actual eighteenth-century specimens. _ Pictorial representations unless 
by very good draughtsmen aiming deliberately (and successfully) at 
exact realism, have always to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

The golden rule of research is not to generalize from a few examples, 
which may be quite misleading, but to build up knowledge by a patient 
accumulation of detail. In such work it is just this kind of publication 
which is most helpful, the ideal heing to include a complete facsimile for 
comparison with the translation (where the language ts the same, as in 
our Shakespeare Association facsimile of Morley’s * Plaine and Easie 
Introduction ’, no translation is, of course, required—but in all other 
cases it is of inestimable service.) ‘The Germans used to lead in this 
field, and the Americans (having absorbed many German workers to 
reinforce their own) are now well ahead. It is a great pleasure to welcome 
this important example from an English press, produced at a time of 
grave material shortages and other difficulties, and very well produced. 


R. D. 
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Music and Literature: a Comparison of the Arts. By Calvin S. Brown. 
pp. 287. (University of Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia, 1948. 
$4.50. 


The author is professor of English at the University of Georgia and is 
a music-lover. He sets out in this large book to compare the blest pair 
of sirens, Voice and Verse, to define their relationship and to detect the 
influences they have exerted each upon the other. ‘This programme 
suggests a severe course in aesthetics ; but while all the celebrated 
problems involved are acknowledged and, up to a point, considered, the 
essay is in the nature rather of an inquiry than the establishing of a 
doctrine. Some readers, then, the austere ones, will complain that 
crucial questions have not been thought out—have been faced only to 
be passed by. But, as against these, others will appreciate the suggestions 
liberally thrown out, and also the numerous literary illustrations, which 
speak for the author’s wide reading. (This is sg obviously that of a culti- 
vated man that the reader will feel nothing but sympathy with him for 
the slip by which he attributes * Love in the Valley’ to William Morris. 

An example : some will be grateful for the summing up, on pp. 49-50, 
of Robert Bridges’s views in his essay ‘ On the Musical Setting of Poetry ’ 
and Combarieu’s in ‘ Les Rapports de la musique et de la poésie ’ (the 
latter containing the dictum, ‘* Not only do the poet and the musician 
not speak the same language or obey the same laws; they do not even 


think with the same faculty’). Others will reproach Professor Brown 
with evading a difficulty in his comment: ‘* The aesthetics of music is 
full of such contradictions. . . . It is sufficient for our present purposes 


to recognize them without attempting the quixotic task of reconciling 
them ”’ 


His tendency is to diminish the obvious gulf between literary and 
musical expression; and hence a chapter on Thomas de Quincey’s 
* Dream-Fugue in * The English Mail-Coach’) in’ which that 
astonishing extravaganza is seriously treated as the equivalent of a 
musical fugue (Professor Brown says that De Quincey, in his delirious 
climax, “* periectly captured the cumulative excitement of the fugue ”’, 
despite the fact that the culmination of a fugue is not normally delirious 
Again it is surely far-fetched to equate ‘ The Ring and the Book ’ with a 
theme and variations; and one could find objections to Professor Brown's 
view of the refrains of ballade and rondeau as comparable in effect with 
the recurrences in the musical rondo. Yet, if not quite serious, these 
chapters provide many incidental suggestions; and when Professor Brown 
quotes Eve’s morning song to Adam in the fourth book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
with its nine lines of exposition and seven of varied recapitulation, we 
gladly agree with him that the poet may well have had a musical analogy 
in mind as he wrote. 


In the chapter on opera we rather miss philosophy, though Professor 
Brown starts off with a philosopher’s pronouncement thereon : ‘* An un- 
musical invention for the pleasure of unmusical people ” (Schopenhauer). 
Our author cannot dissociate the idea of opera from the opera-house 
public, whom he dislikes ; and (this comes strangely from so ardent a 
lover of music) he has little use for any operatic music outside Wagner. 
‘“ Most persons feel ’’, he says, that Wagnerian music-drama is a form 
‘more impressive and satisfying than French, Italian or earlier German 
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opera.”’ But examples come to mind which make us call such a pro- 
nouncement treason, lese-majesty. ‘The subject of this particular chapter 
is not a comparison between music and literature but the reunion of the 
two; and here it would have been suitable to consider, as well as the 
despairing shrieks of drama drowning in Wagner’s orchestral commentary. 
an example of the fortunate association of dramatic music and dramatic 
word. As Boccanegra unwittingly drinks from the poisoned cup he sighs: 
** Perfin ?'acqua del fonte ¢ amara al labbro dell’uom che regna! ”. That 
is a moment—quiet but exquisitely eloquent—worth the aesthetic 
philosopher’s consideration 

In fairness it should be said that Professor Brown pursues his enquiry 
without fanaticism. ‘* Music ’’, he allows, ‘‘ demands far more repetition 
than poetry can tolerate’. And similar admissions are not infrequent, 
modifying the effect of a tendency to draw at times too close a parallel. 
If his conclusions are questionable-—they are, for one thing, based, so 
lar as present-day literature goes, on examples that strike one too often 

is experimental and jejune—these conclusions are put forward with a 
becoming tentativeness. ‘The iast chapter throws out the suggestion that 
music and letters started out in life as opposites and that each has set as 
the goal of its own development the other’s starting-point; thus, literature 
has tended to abandon the representational element and to devote itself 
ncreasingly to the presentation of abstraction ’’, while * the general 
course of instrumental music has been from pure formal abstraction 
io the illustration of objects and stories *’. Holding that ** instrumental 
music is a very young art’, our author sees its maturity postponed for at 
least five centuries more. Music by then may have developed “ its 
capacities for the expression of things outside itself’’. In this looking 
forward without a qualm to a music of the future as precisely communi- 
cative as the daily newspaper we may detect the spirit of a land and 
people more sanguine, more inclined to greet the unseen with a cheer, 
than our own. We admire without sharing Professor Brown’s com- 
placency in his anticipation of a possible development of Wagnerism, 
thus: 

Suppose further that his [Wagner's] method should become so widely 
practised that composers would take over his already established themes, along 
with his meanings for them, and at the same time develop new themes of their own. 
In this way it would be possible to develop a language of music in which musical 
phrases would have the exactness of words. Thus it would become possible to 
whistle: ‘* V’ll meet you in the coffee-shop at three this afternoon ”’, and have it as 
perfectly comprehensible as words now are, Furthermore, an art could arise which 
would be both poetry and music . . . rather than a putting together of two separate 
arts. 

Each man may be allowed his fancies, nightmarish or otherwise; but 
his deductions are open to dispute. From this fancy of his Professor 
Brown draws the moral: ‘The possibility should temper our judgements’. 
At this we protest. Not at all, not at all! R. C. 


Erik Satie. By Rollo Myers, pp. 140. (Dennis Dobson, London, 1948. 
8s. 6d. Tee 
An English book on Erik Satie has been long overdue, for few composers 
of a comparable significance have been so consistently misrepresented. It 
is true that by his eccentricities and by his voluminous verbal commentary 
on his music Satie gave his enemies plenty of ammunition; and it is true 
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that the reasons why he felt impelled to erect an extra-musical barricade 
around his work constitute a psychological problem of some interest. 
Yet the value of Satie’s music, if it has any, can only be independent of 
the jokes and the literary decorations; commenting on the commentary 
can easily become a substitute for listening to the music. Mr. Myers 
thinks that the musical value of Satie’s work is considerable, and I agree 
with him; in this book he has made an-admirable attempt to estimate 
that value in terms which even the sceptical should be able to appreciate. 

‘The biographical chapters of the book are written with an urbanity 
that Satie himself would have found congenial. I did not know that so 
many of Satie’s eccentricities were inherited from his uncle; nor did | 
know of his passion—beginning in early youth but continuing until his 
last years—for the tales of Hans Andersen. This is the kind of bio- 
graphical titbit which is of profound significance for the understanding 
of a man’s work. Satie’s fantasticality, like that of Andersen, is in- 
separable from his childlike (not childish) clarity and impartiality of 
vision. Mr. Myer’s account shows convincingly how the apparent 
contradictions of Satie’s life—for instance the almost simultaneous pre- 
occupation with medieval mysticism and the café-concert—spring not from 
irresponsibility or subservience to fashion, but from just this honest 
impartiality. ‘The odd collocations of phrase and harmony in the 
technique of Satie’s music have the same source. 

On the music Mr. Myers is sympathetic and balanced - He describes 
the inherently musical originality of the early piano works, justly stressing 
the ‘Gymnopédies’, the *Gnossiennes’ and especially the ‘ Danses de 
travers’, and pointing out how completely different was the aesthetic 
behind this music from that of Debussy. There is, despite many state- 
ments to the contrary, no volle face between Satie’s early works and the 
piano pieces of the Schola Cantorum period. In dealing with these 
‘ironic *’ pieces Mr. Myers spends rather too much time in discussing 
the textual commentary at the expense of the music. Something might 
usefully have been said about the difference between the pieces which 
obviously stand in their own right as music (for instance the ‘ Descriptions 
automatiques ’ or the * Croquis et agaceries’) and those few works in 
which the jokes do lead to irrelevancies in the music (for instance the 
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*Embryons desséchés ’). I cannot follow Mr. Myer’s distinction between 
works in which the textual commentary is an important part of the 
aesthetic effect anc chose in which it is insignificant. I should have 


thought that the ‘iterary quality of the commentary in the ‘ Sports et 
divertissements * was rather higher than that in some other works, but 
not that the value of the music, which is verv beautiful, was any more 
dependent on the literary element. ' 

In dealing with the ballets, too, Mr. Myers talks a little too much about 
the scenic elements and not enough about the music. I think he under- 
estimates ~ Mercure °, which | would put musically among the finest of 
Satie’s works. His account of * Socrate’ and the piano * Nocturnes ” 
is sensitive and goes to the heart of this singularly lonely music, which 
contains the core of Satie’s contribution. ’ 

For this reason I think Mr. Myers is a little unwise to cite with 
unqualified approval Roland-Manuel’s judgment that * the importance 
of Satie lies not so much in what he did as in what he caused to be done ”’ 
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In a sense, of course, this is true: he did anticipate the neo-classic phase 
and the pre-occupation with popular music, and so influenced a genera- 
tion. Yet in another sense the essence of Satie’s achievement was 
precisely that element in his work which was inimitable. The disturbing 
innocence and honesty of * Socrate ’ is found nowhere in the sophisticated 
art of ** Les Six ”’; significantly, it is hinted at in some of the most recent 
work of Stravinsky, with his neo-Thomist aesthetic. (Mr. Myers quotes 
the amazingly Satiean passage from the Sonata for two pianos.) Satie’s 
legacy to his successors goes deeper than any anticipation of fashion. 
In the very limitations of his art he demonstrated how technical and 
emotional probity are absolutely interdependent, whether it be in the 
most solemn creation such as ‘ Socrate ’ or in a tune written to be whistled 
in the café-concert. 

This book, which is one of a series on Contemporary Composers, 
edited by Scott Goddard, is well produced apart from a few mistakes in 
the music quotations. It has a number of fascinating illustrations, 
some of which are taken from the French book by P. Templier. 


W. H. M. 


Studtes in Contemporary Music. By Wilfrid Mellers. pp. 216. (Dennis Dobson, 
London, 1948.) 10s. 6d. 

This collection of Mr. Mellers’s essays shows that over a period of 
some dozen years he has said a number of the things that needed saying. 
lo begin with, he states courageously that * value-judgments are the 
ultimate end of criticism ’’ (p. 10)—a matter of importance when, as 
now, we are encouraged from other quarters to neglect these value- 
judgments in favour of a strictly neutral Sti/kunde. Many of Mr. Mellers’s 
own judgments are refreshingly apposite and unusually penetrating. He 
has understood, for example, how ** the sort of innocence that Satie 
manifests was not incompatible with the maturest irony” (p. 26). He 
puts in a much-needed word for the latest works of Debussy, incompre- 
hension of which—as even by Mr. Edward Lockspeiser—has so frequently 
led to the false view of this composer as merely an echo of the nineteenth- 
century surge. He gives us an excellent essay on Roussel and another, 
equally good, on the final period of Fauré; perhaps underrating the 
significance of the latter for the future of music, but renewing towards 
the end of the book (though without quoting Fauré’s name in this 
connection) the plea put forward by the Conservatoire director for a 
better historical perspective in the teaching of music, which provides 
sO illuminating a comment not only on Faure’s value as a teacher but on 
the specific excellence of his own compositions. 

The chapters on French music are indeed the best part of the collection, 
Those on English composers—except Rubbra and Rawsthorne—seem to 
suffer from a kind of ‘‘ imperfect sympathy ”’; and on the other hand 
when Mr. Mellers passes on to the Austrians one can hardly escape the 
conclusion that he has taken them rather too much at their own 
valuation. Many of us will not share his optimism about the atonalists, 
for whom he claims “ a newly awakened sense which may yet play an 
important evolutionary part in music’s future * (p. 117). We should 
prefer to think that they have been barking up the wrong tree in their 
efforts to ignore harmonic considerations in the logic of their melody; as 
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though there were any such thing as melody which implied no harmony. 
And it is perhaps from a sympathy of his own with their error that 
Mr. Mellers derives a certain distrust of sensuous beauty in music and a 
tendency to accept the yearning softness which in the older Austrians, 
from Schubert to Mahler, took its place. This, I think, is why he treats 
Bax a little too cavalierly, and why when discussing Holst he notes that 
** of all musica! idioms his became the least sensual ”’ (p. 151), and even 
goes so far as to applaud that appalling moment when Holst, as recorded 
by his daughter, regretted in his own music the absence of the Schubertian 
** warmth ”’ (p. 152). If this were anything more than a passing mood, 
it would indicate that Holst had indeed despaired of his art. And it 
would almost induce us to despair in our turn when Mr. Mellers urges, 
as a recommendation of Mahler, that he was “ one of the Folk himself, 
just as Schubert had been” (p. 113). To be close to “ the Folk ”’ is 
morally and artistically a neutral quality at most; it remains always to 
discover what value, as art, there is to be found in the particular phase 
of ** folk *’ music concerned. 

Of course Mr. Mellers, as a specialist on ‘ Music and Society ’, is 
inclined in any case to exaggerate the importance of what can be identified 
as “* functional’ or *“‘ organic’”’ in music and therefore given a social 
significance. His treatment of formal values proper is vitiated by a 
certain bias which causes him to accept, for example, ‘Tovey’s nonsensical 
defence of the blatant noise at the end of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony as 
essential to “* the shape ”’ (pp. 153-4). (If it is so, then there is something 
wrong with the shape.) And in general he tends to evaluate any music 
which cannot be hung on the sociological-evolutionary hook by standards 
of doubtful authenticity. Even his objection to Franck’s “ spurious, 
because externally applied, logic of the cyclical formal processes *’ (p. 11) 
assumes a little too readily that music which grew out of the subconscious- 
ness would automatically be superior. And his references to the “* tired 
melody * of Puccini (p. 11) and the ‘ death-tending sensibility ’’ of 
Delius (p. 46) are too reminiscent of that passage in which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw asserted that ‘ Tristan” was inferior to the * Ring’ on the quite 
irrelevant ground that it contained no message of hope for humanity, 
but was “‘ a poem of destruction and death ”’. 


Art may serve a social purpose, but if it is to be art it may not be 
conditioned by that purpose. That is why it is not as essential as 
Mr. Mellers supposes that our “* serious’? musicians should concern 
themselves with ‘* popular ”’ music. For so long as they will not ‘* bother 
their high and mighty heads about it ’’, he says (p. 215, , it will continue 
to be bad. But this question admits of an answer from a different angle. 
The real reason why our traditional “ folk ’? music (and I am referring 
now to a tradition older than that of the Austrian Volkslieder) is superior 
to our modern “* popular functional music”, as Mr. Mellers calls it, is 
quite simply that the democratic presupposition was absent from its 
background. It was produced, or evolved, in an age when popular taste 
never thought of doing otherwise than follow the lead of its intellectual 
and social superiors, and when the tacit assumption that these two kinds 
of superiors were identical with each other did much to bring about the 
state of affairs which it postulated. Only under such conditions can 
good taste hope to set an example to the community at all; and such were 
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the conditions affecting all but one of the French composers about whom 
Mr. Mellers has written so understandingly. The Satien flirtation with 
the café-concert had its use as a protest against post- Wagnerian grandi- 
loquence; but the great achievements of Fauré and Debussy had as little 
to do with the protest as with the thing attacked, and as little with 
le peuple as with Wagner's ** Folk ”’. N.S. 


Masters of the Keyboard: a Brief Survey of Pianoforte Music. By Willi Apel. 
pp. 323. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: Cumberlege, 
London, 1948.) 27s. 6d. 

Or. Apel of Harvard University explains in his foreword that he is at 
present engaged on a comprehensive and scholarly study of the history 
of keyboard music, and that he has meanwhile issued this book primarily 
‘**a book which, far from aiming at completeness 


i 


addressed to amateurs. 
ind historical continuity, presents nothing more than a succession of 


landmarks, somewhat arbitrarily selected and loosely connected ’’. This 


is lar too modest an estimate. Within the limits of some three hundred 


pages whose printing and layout are a pleasure to the eye Dr. Apel has 


covered a tremendous amount of ground, shedding new light in known 
places and finding space and material to provoke new enthusiasms. Too 
modest also is the implication that this work may not be “* scholarly ”’ 
il sources are indicated either in the text or at the end of the book in 


notes which also frequently indicate where 


} 


more information is to be 


found. 
Sut for all this the chief merit of the book is its lavish musical 
1 to possess the * Historical 


istration. ‘Those who are fortunate enough 
Anthology of Music ’ jointly issued in 1947 by the author and Archibald 
Davison will know what toexpect. To quote Dr. Apel again: 

[There is] a new method of presentation adopted in this book, that is, the 
inclusion of complete (or nearly complete) compositions. . . . Novel though this 
procedure is, the author hardly feels that he should apologize for his veering away 
from tradition, but rather believes he is taking a step long overdue. In fact, it is 
difficult to find a reason why to the present day musical amateurs should have been 
denied a privilege long enjoyed by studetits of the fine arts, where it is an established 
custom to include in books full reproductions of the works discussed in the text. 

One may well add that not amateurs alone should be grateful for such 
illustration. Musicologists, and American ones especially, are all too apt 
to refer us to works or articles which present conditions of libraries and 
travel make inaccessible. 

The book opens with a preliminary chapter on the keyboard 
instruments, whose characteristics are clearly described and illustrated. 
In this connection attention must be drawn to an article by Dr. Apel 
on the early history of the organ in the issue of the medievalist magazine 
‘ Speculum ’ dated April 1948. This is a real contribution to know ledge, 
invaluable not only for its constructive work but also for its demolition 
of theories and half-truths which some of our most respected authorities 
seem to have accepted. 

Dr. Apel does not shirk the question whether music written for earlier 
instruments should be performed on the pianoforte. He sees in the 
‘ historical ’’ case a modern tendency to regard music as written 
exclusively for an instrument (e.g. the piano is played with hammers; 
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therefore much of its music should be martellato) whereas, as Tovey so 
excellently puts it, “ Bach writes with scrupulous attention to the 
technique of every instrument known to him; on the principle, however, 
not that music is written for instruments, but that instruments are made 
for music’. In short, what matters is style; not the piano, but the pianist. 
In support of this conc'usion, however, Dr. Apel seems to have made two 
loose statements. He gives, as an argument for his belief that Bach and 
his contemporaries used the octave registers of the harpsichord less than 
present players, the fact that the change of register had to be done by 
drawstops; but the organist used an assistant for stop changes and there 
is no reason why the harpsichordist could not also be assisted. ‘The 
second and more important overstatement is that ** among the works ot 
Bach there are only two which can unequivocally be assigned to th: 
harpsichord: these are the Italian Concerto and the Goldberg Variations 
But surely the great concerto-form preludes of the English Suites and the 
roaring arpeggios of the ‘ Chromatic Fantasia’ can on grounds of style 
be assigned just as unequivocally to the harpsichord as can the * French 
Overture’ (with the ‘“* Echo”’’ movement), which the author himsel/! 
mentions as ** for the harpsichord ” later in the book. 

The rest of the book traces keyboard music from 1300 through thi 
Baroque and Rococo periods down to Impressionism and the New Musi 
Dr. Apel has the gift of unravelling the dusty mysteries of such terms a 
canzona and imbuing one with a desire to hear some examples. He 
champions the French clavecinists Chambonniéres and d’Anglebert, bu 
in so doing feels obliged to detract from Couperin, whom he cannot 
aquit of “a certain facile pleasingness which indicates the decline 0! 
Baroque art...°’. If there is anything less facile and more powerful in 
the French clavecinists than Couperin’s ‘ Passacaille’ in B minor one 
would like to see it, and it does not seem {gir to make no mention o! 
it at all. 

In ‘* Impressionism and the New Music”’ one suspects and sympathizes 
with Dr. Apel’s distress. Modern composers seem to find the piano an 
uncongenial instrument. One would like to tell Dr. Apel that the last 
word is not with Central-European note-rows, but convinced as one may 
be of this, what keyboard music of the present day can one quote to him 
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French Grand Opera: an Art and a Business. By William L. Crosten. pp. 162 
(King’s Crown Press, New York; Cumberlege, London, 1948.) 15s. 


This industrious compilation is mistitled. Although it throws ou! 
many a fibrous root into the past and an occasional timid spray into the 
future, its plot ol ground is the mere four vears 1831 -35) of Louis 
Véron’s management at the Paris Opéra. ‘The only new works ot! 
significance given during these years were ‘ Robert le Diable’ and 
‘La Juive ’, but they did see the establishment of Meyerbeerian grand 
opera and so have a historical importance. It is well to have a modern 
study of this phenomenon, and Mr. Cirosten’s sub-title is justified, though 
he might have reversed the order of precedence. Meyerbeerian grand 
opera was indeed a business, as this book repeatedly emphasizes. It was 
run by a syndicate of bourgeois business men, every one of whom seems 
to have regarded art as a minor consideration: Véron, a stationer by) 
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trade and a vulgar ostentatious parvenu, who derived his wealth from 
inheriting a popular chest ointment and published his reminiscences 
under the apt title ‘ Mémoires d’un bourgeois de Paris’: the scenic 
designers who enlarged the French tradition of pageantry with the latest 
discoveries in optics and lighting (including gas): the dramatic artisan 
Scribe, who calculated to a nicety how much of the new romanticism his 
patrons could swallow without indigestion; and Meyerbeer himself, 
already a double failure in German and Italian opera, a wandering Jew 
searching for a pedestal on which he would not be eclipsed by the shadow 
of Weber or Rossini. Mr. Crosten fills in this background with the 
minutest care for detail, but he never brings out what is surely the vital 
point: that the artistic shortcomings of director, designers and librettist 
vould never have been blamed by posterity—might indeed have been 
acclaimed as virtues—had they been crowned by the genius of a great 
dramatic composer. He talks of France between 1810 and 1830 “ groping 
for Meyerbeer ’’. Groping certainly, but what she needed was a Verdi, 
1 composer who, building on the astute business sense of Véron and the 
able carpentry of Scribe (the quality most sadly lacking in all Verdi's 
early and middle librettos), had the genius to bring the whole contraption 
to life. Mr. Crosten not unjustly defends the flatness of Scribe’s librettos 
though he does not mention their incredible sameness) on the ground 
that a libretto is not a play, and he notes Meyerbeer’s inability to create 
character, but he does not draw the inevitable conclusion. Indeed a 
conclusion is the one thing he will not draw; he confines himself to laying 
an enormous number of cards—his own and other people’s—on the table 
ind leaves it at that. This is better than unsupported generalization, 
but it makes a dull book. 


He makes no attempt to estimate Meyerbeer’s influence on nineteenth- 
century opera or to discuss the phenomenon of the Opéra’s chronic 
subjection to foreign artists, though he notes both as facts. He points 
ut the grand opera style of the final scene of * Die Meistersinger ’, het 
not Wagner’s dramatic indebtedness to the same source for the end of 
‘ Gétterdammerung ’, where the cremation of Briinnhilde and her horse 
and the irresponsible behaviour of the Rhine are pure Scribe: witness 
the eruption of Vesuvius (itself borrowed from an Italian opera by 
Pacini) and Fenella’s Olympic leap at the end of ‘ La Muette de Portici ’ 
In enumerating the remarkable features of ‘La Muette’ Mr. Crosten 
does not mention the two most interesting—the fact that the heroine was 
plaved by a ballerina who does not sing and its establishment of the 
tragic ending.) Wagner was less impervious to Meyerbeer than he 
supposed, and in one particular, his rejection of the chorus as a dramatic 
agent, he showed an inferior understanding of drama. It is even possible 
within limits to applaud Meyerbeer’s influence on Verdi. The real 
charge against the Opéra tradition is not that it pleased its own public 
rather than posterity (the appeasement of posterity is quite a new notion , 
but that by deifying a cardboard talent it blocked all other lines of 
development in France itself, thereby cutting off a real dramatic genius 
in Berlioz from his outlet to the public. As for the foreign domination, 
it is surely due to the congenital aversion of the French creative tempera- 
ment from grandiosity. The Opéra has been a spectacular affair since 
the days of Lully, the first of the invaders; in the best part of three 
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centuries it has given the world not one single universally acknowledged 
masterpiece by a native Frenchman. French dramatic talent has always 
lain in the sphere of opéra-comique, the opera of everyday life. 

Mr. Crosten is soundest on the social aspect of grand opera, which he 
compares justly enough with Hollywood. He traces its connection with 
the bourgeois monarchy of Louis-Philippe, an age when both moral and 
artistic standards were at their lowest, when musical critics could be 
bought and sold like any other commodity and the governing nouveaux 
riches demanded from the Opéra something between a fancy-dress ball 
and a nightclub, complete with cabaret. Véron gave it all this and more 
and, almost for the first time since Lully, made the venture pay. He was 
helped by the tremendous advance in the standard of singing consequent 
on the arrival of Rossini and by recent technical inventions; but he was 
one of those men with a genius for assimilating what was most popular 
in the ideas of other people. He borrowed a number of things, including 
melodrama, the Gothic revival and Scribe, from the orthodox stage 
(ballet and spectacle there had always been); the result, in Castil-Blaze’s 
words, was “* the most sumptuous and ridiculous spectacle in the world ”’. 
The surprising thing is that it took that acute nation the French nearly 
half a century to see how ridiculous it was. Mr. Crosten is inclined to 
exaggerate the “ revolution ’’ effected by Scribe, whose chief innovation 
was the increased importance he gave to the chorus. His architectural 
powers were valuable, but he could put up only two types of building, 
one for opéra, the other for opéra-comique. From the literary romantic 
movement he assembled a great deal of bric-a-brac in the way of subject 
and setting, and a liberal supply of whitewash for the adornment of his 
heroines. His characters are all types, and elementary types at that, and 
whatever their station in life they reflect the petit bourgeois scale of values 
of their creator; his diction, always colourless, is lamentably stilted at 
the moments of highest tension (when does an unmasked villain not 
ejgculate “‘ Ciel! *’ ?). On the other hand he obeyed the first rule of the 
stage in expounding his plots in action and was an adept at building 
dramatic tableaux; if they depended too much on coincidence, was not 
coincidence in the air? Scribe was as typical of his age as the detective 
story is of ours. 

When he comes to Meyerbeer and the music—and he takes a long time 
to do se—Mr. Crosten is less good. He quotes the opinions of Wagner, 
Schumann and other musicians on the one side and French contemporaries 
(mostly men of letters) on the other, and leaves us to assume that Meyer- 
beer in writing for the latter knew what he was doing. No doubt he did 
too much so; but that is no answer to his critics. He can hardly be said 
to have “‘ widened [grand opera’s] emotional base’, and it is no use 
laying the blame for his lack of lyrical gift on Scribe. Nor is his crudeness 
to be defended on the ground that subtle effects are impossible on the 
Opéra stage. ‘There is a confusion of thought here: the author never 
quite faces the different shades of meaning, worldly and artistic, implied 
in the words “ grandeur’’ and “success’’. Yet he makes many remarks 
that are just and relevant, for instance on the characters of grand opera: 
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Scribe created his protagonists as flat surfaces and the composers did little to 
add to their portraits. . . . There is a great deal of vehemence and a considerable 
amount of two-dimensional eloquence in the musical expression, but there is so 
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little depth that subtle, fully-realized figures are practically out of the question. 

In place of real psychological presentation we are too often given only the external 

clatter of a scene. 

This is not a long book, but it reads laboriously. The author with 
ant-like industry has assembled an extraordinary number of quotations 
touching not only the age of 1830 but the previous 150 years of French 
opera as well, and he appends a formidable bibliography; but most of 
his chapters, especially those on scenic presentation and the claque, 
could with advantage have been shortened. Happily he does not favour 
the Mitteleuropa English that has lately formed one of America’s most 
prominent re-exports, but the doctorate-thesis presentation is rather 
heavy on the reader. In his errors too he is thorough, and some of them 
read curiously in a specialist of this period. Halévy’s name (pp. 34, 137, 
152) was not Fromentin (the name, incidentally, of one of the few 
nineteenth-century French writers not cited in the index), nor is it seemly 
to refer to him as Jacques F. Halévy; we might as well say Wilhelm 
R. Wagner. The critic Scudo’s Christian name might have been Paul, 
but was in fact Pierre (originally Pietro). ‘ Piccini”’ is a portmanteau 
composer of alarming possibilities. The libretto which Hugo made from 
his * Notre-Dame de Paris’ was not spelt ‘ L’Esmerelda’. On p. 96 
there is confusion between the plots of ‘ Les Huguenots ’ and ‘ La Juive ’ 
We are given two alternative dates and occasions (pp. 58, 61) for the first 
use of gas lighting at the Opéra, which is a little liberal even for so 
sensational an innovation. ‘The author overrates the French literary 
romantics’ interest in and knowledge of music, and does not sufficiently 
discriminate between his sources; it is odd to find Gautier, who confessed 
that he preferred silence to music, cited as an authority on opera. 
Throughout the book too much use is made of the literary to the exclusion 
of the musical sources. The approach is in fact more that of a social 
historian than a musician; this may not call for censure, but is a dis- 
advantage in a book on opera. W. D. 


Music and the Dance: for Lovers of the Ballet. By Edwin Evans. With 
an Appreciation by Ninette de Valois, C.B.E., and a Memoir by 
Dyneley Hussey. pp. 192. (Jenkins, London, 1948.) 6s. 

The late Edwin Evans possessed much information about the ballet, 
and communicated it to the world in numerous magazine articles, but 
not in volumes. The ballet-public is voracious, and a book from Edwin 
Evans was looked for. Such an author knows that for him there is but 
one fate—the articles must be gathered together into a volume. Gathering 
articles together into a volume is an inhuman business. They cannot be 
gathered. They are ungatherable. They refuse union and fall apart. 
Article A won’t fit B, and together they ruin C. At last the things are 
clawed together and sent to press. Well, here they are, and, after all, 
the book is not so bad. True, it has “‘ old articles *’ plainly written all 
over it ; but so many books look like that. 

We begin, of course, with Primitive Man, who in cavorting hither and 
galumphing back began the Dance. Then we find ourselves among the 
Ancient Greeks, amiable people, who recorded for us, on their bowls, 
jugs and dishes, their chief occupations, which seem to have been plays, 
battles and ballets, the first two strongly resembling the third. Then 
we suddenly arrive in Russia and find Marius Petipa giving Tchaikovsky 
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precise indications for the opening scene of * The Nutcracker ’, indications 
that produced nothing like the completed article. Then come a few 
delightful personal touches about the masters of our day and before. 
Would there were more of these notes. They show off Evans’s skill in 
drawing a character and in sketching a scene. They would have been 
much more attractive to many readers than the general reflections that 
are not of much value to anybody. 

Then we pass to a section of the book dealing with matters that seem 
strange to at least one reader. Are those proposing to become pro- 
fessional dancers so infatuated and so ignorant that they must seek advice 
on obvious facts? ‘‘ No, young lady ’’, we find Evans saying in effect, 
‘you must not choose ‘ Le Cygne’, which (as you kindly say) someone 
has mentioned to you as a very pretty piece, because it is almost sacredly 
associated with one great artist’’. Or, ‘‘ No, young lady and young 
gentleman, you will do well to think no more about what you call an 
old-fashioned story of a girl dreaming about a rose given her by he: 
perfect partner, and suddenly finding that partner standing before her 
in perfect fashion of the rose itself; because two of the world’s most 
famous dancers have consecrated that story in the hearts of all lovers of 
the Dance’. Then we find ourselves talking about *‘ Carnaval’ and ‘ Les 
Sylphides * and * Le Sacre’, and it is clear we have left our young 
aspirants behind, though we pick them up later. Is it also not clear that 
young dancers, as represented here, are overweening persons? If someone 
will find for them a poet, a composer, a painter and a costumier all ready 
made, they will add the Supreme Art, the Dance, and these works will 
be born again. Not so. If dancers want music, they should begin by 
helping themselves, by enlarging their own range of music to include all 
the usual symphonies, sonatas, concertos and songs. ‘There is a ballet 
in every symphony of Haydn’s. 

Mr. Evans gives full expositions of a few famous ballets, which appear 
rather arbitrarily chosen. He should have extended this feature. How 
delightful it would be to have had from him full reconstructions of 
‘ Giselle ’ and ‘ Le Sacre du printemps ’, as representing the first and the 
last summits of the art. The mention of * Giselle’ moves Mr. Evans to 
a quest for other works by Adolphe Adam, but he does not name the one 
that was actually performed at Covent Garden in the year 1899— Le 
Chalet’, in which the celebrated bass aria, * Arrétons-nous ici’ was 
magnificently sung by Plangon. Now could nothing be done with this 
charming one-act opera ? 

Mr. Evans entertains a fixed idea that any successful opera can be 
turned into a successful ballet; and his favourite example is not the 
hotly discussed first performance of * Le Coq d’or’ here, but ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’! Can anyone suppose that the public would ever go to a 
voiceless * Hansel and Gretel *? He mentions some old-fashioned English 
operas and wonders if anything could be done with them. Well, what 
about ‘ Satanella’, ‘ The Amber Witch’, ‘ Lurline’ and *‘ The Rose of 
Castile ’, all with subjects fit for ballet and already filled with charming 
music. Mr. Evans throws out the suggestion of Dickens as a source. 
but he does not mention even Goldmark’s charming ‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth ’, which might provide a ballet even if it has no chance now as 
an opera. 
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The great commotion aroused here before the war by the fitting of 
choreography to certain famous symphonies appears to have died down. 
Mr. Evans accepts the fact as accomplished and names his four pre- 
ferences—‘ Les Présages’, * Les Préludes’, ‘ Symphonie fantastique ’, 
‘Choreartium’. The list is striking. In ‘ Symphonie fantastique ’ 
Berlioz has provided a full programme. In ‘ Les Préludes’ Liszt has 
provided a general programme. In ‘ Les Présages ’” Tchaikovsky has 
provided a theme—Fate or Destiny. In ‘ Choreartium’ Brahms gives 
no clue of any kind. All Tchaikovsky’s symphonies, fantasias and con- 
certos are unmistakable suites of dance music. Perhaps that is why they 
are so obstinately popular. ‘ Choreartium’ remains as obstinately 
symphonic, because there was no choreographic mind with the capacity 
of the symphonic. And that really settles the matter. In the land of 
unrecorded conversations we may imagine two ladies going home from 
the ballet and moved by excitement to open confession: ** I always knew 


the Tchaikovsky would be lovely to dance to.”’—~* Yes, and I never found 
the Brahms so delightful as to-night, when I saw it with all those charming 
people gaily dressed and dancing. I wonder if he ever saw it like that, 
in his mind’s eye.”’ G. S. 


, 


Therapeutic and Industrial Uses of Music: a Review of Literature. By Doris 
Soibelman. pp. 274. Columbia University Press, New York ; 
Cumberlege, London, 1948). 16s. 

The author of this volume is possessed of infinite patience, for it was 
in the summer of 1944 that she was first approached to make a survey of 
the literature on music therapy. For the best part of three years she 
searched through hundreds of publications and scores of tracts and 
treatises relating to music therapy. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the finished article is so good. 
Miss Soibelman records with close regard for accuracy and detail every 
sign of advancement in the study of this subject. She handles, with 
considerable delicacy, some of the more sweeping statements by various 
authors to the effect that music may cure all evils. It is with logical 
reasoning that she elaborates on the more likely explanations advanced 
by other writers through the ages. 

The survey is written in readable documentary form—a style which 
serves to accentuate the factual data available. It should be noted, too, 
that it is with experiments and results that the author is most concerned ; 
there are but scant references to the tentative theories which abound in 
many volumes connected with music therapy. 

The major portion of the book refers to the medical aspects of music 
that is to say, it is mainly concerned with various forms of music speci- 
fically employed to aid recovery from illness), and comparatively little 
is said of music as used in industry to keep employees from undue fatigue 
and boredom. 

As a side-product of the main issue Miss Soibelman reters (with what 
one may imagine to be a slight feeling of horror) to the number of people 
who are convinced that music is beneficial to everyone. She adds that 
there has been a tendency to make patients enjoy particular types of 
music, rather than find out (a) what it is in the music that affects them 
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adversely and (b) what kind of music they would prefer. This particular 
point is one worthy of contemplation. 

In conclusion it may be stated that this painstaking work is one of the 
most accurate and factual summaries yet published. As a concise account 
of the work so far completed in the field of music therapy there is no 


other volume to compete with this B. B. G. 
Igor Stravinsky. By Alexandre Tansman. (* Jeunesse de la Musique 
series.) pp. 314. (Amiot-Dumont, Paris, 1948. 


M. Tansman’s main thesis is that Stravinsky’s work does not, as is 
commonly supposed, consist of differentiated “ periods ”’, opposed or 
contradictory to each other, but that it forms a unified whole, the earlier 
works explaining the later, as indeed the later won ks illuminate and give 
fresh significance to the earlier. So much is self-evident in the work of 
other composers of Stravinsky's stature, for instance, Debussy, where 
a constantly growing evolution may be seen as an organic whole 
only at this distance of time. In Stravinsky this same sense of 
continuity has not yet been recognized, partly because the manner of the 
later works may not yet have been assimilated by our musical conscious- 
ness, but also, I suggest, because of a much simpler reason, namely, that 
so many of Stravinsky's great works remain little known. (Apart from an 
occasional broadcast one has virtually never an opportunity of hearing 


such masterpieces as * Renard Mavra’, *‘ Oedipus Rex’ or ‘ Perse- 
phone ’. M. Tansman constantly, and I think rightly, stresses the 
homogeneousness of Stravinsky’s musi He finds, for instance, the 


distinctively Russian character of his art as alive and as fertile in the two 
recent Symphonies as in the early ballets. He finds the same calculated 
objectivity in ‘Les Noces’ and in the recent Concerto for — string 
orchestra: “nous trouverons toujours la présence de la personnalit: 
* musicale > de Stravinsky, mais nous y chercherons vainement les joies 
ou chagrins de Monsieur Igor Stravinsky’. And in works of such 
apparently divergent tendencies as ‘ The Rite of Spring’ and * Apollo 
Musagetes ’, or ‘ Petrushka’ and the piano Concerto, attention is drawn 
to the same preoccupation with metre and design and with the beauty o! 
decorative detail. 

In contrast to the critically cautious attitude of many English writers, 
this book reflects the fervent and devout admiration which Stravinsky 
has aroused abroad, particularly in France. M. Tansman writes with 
the unshakable conviction that Stravinsky “ is among the greatest 
composers of all times’. For a generation now the vogue for Stravinsky 
in France, as earlier the vogue for Wagner, has amounted almost to an 
idolization—and understandably enough, if those critics are right who 
prize the abstract intellectual aspects of his art and his love of craft for 
its own sake. Not that M. Tansman’s careful analyses over-emphasize 
Stravinsky’s intellectualism. The appeal of‘ The Song of the Nightingale ’ 
is not intellectual, nor is there anything aloof in the magnificent burlesque 
‘Renard’. In the accounts of the recent ‘Ode’ for orchestra, the 
‘ Elegy’ for viola solo and the ‘ Ebony Concerto’ for jazz orchestra, works 
not yet heard in this country, the prevalent belief that Stravinsky may have 
come to the end of his tether or that he has become merely repetitious 
is flatly contradicted. The tremendous vitality of both the 1940 and the 
1945 symphonies should, in any case, have given the lic to such a notion. 
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M. ‘Tansman has not always been able to avoid the pitfall, however, 
of many of Stravinsky’s champions—that of interlarding his descriptions 
with nebulous philosophical and aesthetic considerations. How in- 
appropriate to the discussion of music that is predominantly concise’and 
incisive! One would willingly have foregone such theorizings on what is 
referred to as the morphology of Stravinsky in favour of a longer section 


on the composer’s manner of using instruments and his technique of 


orchestration. Here is a subject of enormous practical value on which 
M. ‘Tansman, himself a composer of repute, would have been especially 


qualified to write. But enough is said of the con eption and structure of 


each work to make this book a valuable guide to Stravinsky and a welcome 
antidote to so much criticism of the composer that, by contrast, must 
appear too grudgingly controversial. E. L. 
Die Weisen der lateinischen Osterspiele des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts. By Walther 
Lipphardt. pp. 40. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel, 1948.) 

Dr. Lipphardt’s monograph is in sothe ways a disappointment. Its 
title, ‘The Melodies of the Latin Easter Plays of the Twelfth and 
rhirteenth Centuries ’, gives promise that here we should have under 
review the whole of the music of the Easter Sepulchre drama; for, after 
all, by the beginning of the fourteenth century not only the Easter plays 
but every type of the Latin drama of the Church had reached their 
fullest expansion. But it is soon clear that the writer’s aim is much more 
limited. It deals mainly with the origin of the music of a certain group 
of German manuscripts—plays of the longer type of Easter drama— 
associated by students of the subject with the term Zehnsilbenspiel, since 
they contain as common material certain Latin stanzas, the greater 
number of which use the favourite medieval ten-syllable line. 

In proving that the majority of these stanzas are of German origin, 
words and music (even if the ten-syllable line did come originally from 
France) Dr. Lipphardt is only preaching to the converted. As to one 
disputed set, the lament of the Marys approaching the Sepulchre, | 
agree with him that it is certainly German, having already come to the 
same conclusion on different grounds, and having certainly been impressed 
by his arguments. But he fails to convince me when he turns covetous 
eyes in the direction of the “* Merchant Scene’’.. Later, he pays much 
attention to some Easter dramas from other countries, lesser breeds without 
the law, on the ground that they are indebted to the German group for 
important sections of their material. et 

I feel that Dr. Lipphardt sometimes carries his claims too far. Early 
in his paper he mentions a work by R. Stumpfl, ‘ Religious Plays of the 
leutons’ (Berlin, 1936). This latter author asserts (as place and date 
of publication might lead us to expect) that the Easter plays are of pagan 
German origin! Although Dr. Lipphardt speaks of the scientific liturgical 
investigations of Karl Young and H. Brinkmann with respect, as must all 
scholars, one feels that there is a gust of the Stumpfli arrogance in some 
of his theories. ’ ’ 

The narrow limits of this review prevent me from dealing with these 
in the detail I should wish. Students of the Easter drama are accustomed 
to assume a “ western ”’ origin for the “* Merchant Scene ”’, .¢. the buying 
of ointment by the Marys. A twelfth-century manuscript from Ripoll 
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(Vich, MS. 111) is the earliest example of this. But they will now 
learn that the scene *‘ derives from a popular custom spreading over the 
whole Germanic-Keltic play-area to North Spain’. I myself, always 
having regarded an early twelfth-century Norman-Sicilian play (Madrid 
MS.C.132) as an individual and original French effort, am now surprised 
to be informed that many of its important elements are German in 
origin. This applies also to much of the famous thirteenth-century 
“Fleury ’’ drama (Orleans, MS. 201). I am frankly sceptical. 

Though Dr. Lipphardt’s technique of investigation is resourceful and 
ingenious, I feel that it is sometimes founded on doubtful assumptions. 
I am well acquainted with the original manuscripts of the German 
dramas which he uses as a basis for his inquiry, since I possess photographs 
of them, as well as nearly all others connected with the Sepulchre drama. 
I am thus able to follow in detail his reconstructions of a number of 
settings taken from various “‘ neume’’ manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century (e.g. Rheinau XVIII, Nuremberg 22,923). ‘The interpretation 
of these neume-settings depends almost entirely on a single fourteenth- 
century four-line version (Engelberg MS. 314), not a very reliable 
manuscript in my opinion. I should not care to set down precise 
transcriptions of neumes on such a slender foundation. Other material 
used by the writer comes from Coussemaker’s * Drames liturgiques . . .’, 
transcriptions of 1860, a broken reed for a modern investigator to rely 
upon. “ Back to the originals ”’ is the only safe rule in such work. 

In his opening remarks Dr. Lipphardt states that *‘ a scholarly musical 
investigation of the whole question has not yet been undertaken’. This 
may be written in ignorance of a lengthy article on the subject of the 
Easter drama under my name, which appeared in * Music & Letters ’ 
for January 1946. (Or perhaps this effort was not scholarly enough! 
Anyway, in it some important features of the early music were for the 
first time transcribed from their neumes, and all stages of the Easter 
play came under review. 

Dr. Lipphardt’s own neglect of the earlier music leads him into some 
pitfalls. ‘The origin of the ‘* Quem quaeritis ’’ trope cannot be definitely 
assigned to St. Gall (vide p. 3). My own investigation of the music leads 
me to think that the scales are weighed slightly in favour of Limoges as 
its first home. Again (p. 39), the twelfth century “ Quem quaeritis, 
o tremule mulieres . . .”’ did not replace the earlier dialogue. It was 
used in Germany, but even some of the Zehnsilbenspiel versions kept to 
the ancient form, which maintained its hold in the many other dramas 
found elsewhere. 

However much I have disagreed with some of his views, I feel that 
there is interest and ‘value in Dr. Lipphardt’s investigations. His 
** musical historical analysis *’ should now be turned to the earlier stages 
of the subject. There, | believe, the direct prose style of a number of 
the shorter “‘ western ’’ plays achieves greater dramatic success than the 
more prolix verse-forms of the Zehnsilbenspiel type. Dr. Lipphardt may 
discover, however, that the material of these ‘‘ western ” examples is 
again German in origin! 

There are a few small misprints, e.g. p. 19, 1. 2, for “ 2nd century ”’ 
read “ 12th century’; p. 38, |. 13, for “* Wolfenbiittel ’’ read, surely, 


Cividale *’. W.L.S. 
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El estado presente de la miisica en Mexico: The Present State of Music in Mexico. 
By Otto Mayer-Serra. pp. 47. (Union Panamericana, Washington, 
D.C., 1946.) 500. 

The Music Division of Pan-American Union is one of its healthiest 
and best organized branches, thanks to the well-directed efforts of its 
chief, Charles Seeger, who writes the foreword to this monograph, 
which is No. 14 of an interesting series. The booklet sets out to give a 
brief yet complete survey of Mexican music, and its author, Otto Mayer- 
Serra, writes with full knowledge and comprehension of his subject. 
There is an English translation by Frank Jellinek. 

Mr. Mayer-Serra starts by pointing out that there is, in reality, no 
pre-conquest Mexican music left to act as a basis for a purely Mexican 
folk idiom. ‘The Conquistadores, in their ruthless efforts to bring Mexico 
to the heel of the Catholic Church, systematically destroyed and suppressed 
the music of the original Mexicans as something heathen to be stamped 
out. And stamped out it was, for all that remains now is the conjecture 
that pentatonic and probably other primitive scales were used. Thus it 
has only within recent years been possible to talk of a Mexican idiom in 
music. 

During the first generation of the rule of sword and cross a new popular 
music gradually began to sprout up among the Indians, while from above 
there began to be imposed a new culture of music which, during the three 
centuries of the colonial period, came of course from Spain and consisted 
of plainsong, Spanish and Italian polyphony and the latest fashion in 
theatre and dance music. 

From. Mexico’s independence in 1821 started the extraordinary 
enthusiasm for Italian opera which still persists to this day. During the 
time of President Porfirio Diaz (1877-1911), who is said to have handed 
his country over to foreigners, such composers as Ricardo Castro and 
Gustavo E. Campa modelled themselves on purely European lines. 
Melesio Morales, author of a dozen operas in the Italian style, became 
one of the mentors of Julian Carrillo who now lives in New York and 
has no time for nationalism in music. But there are several composers 
of the old school still to be found in Mexico, among them José F. Vasquez, 
Juan Leén Mariscal and his brother Manuel Leon, Rafael Adame, 
‘Alfonso Elias, Estanislao Mejia and Rafael J. Tello. But, according to 
Mr. Maver-Serra, none of these has risen above a purely academic style 
even when dealing with national subjects. Meanwhile a new generation 
has appeared which does not look outside for its inspiration, With the 
result that cosmopolitanism is at present a dead branch in Mexican music. 

The author then deals with popular music which, after 400 years, he 
says, begins to acquire a Mexican flavour. But of what does this flavour 
consist ? Mr. Mayer-Serra goes into all the outside influences that went 
into the Mexican melting-pot and shows that the national dance, the 
jarabe, preserves its Spanish heritage almost intact. For most of the other 
Mexican dance forms the formula seems to be: Spanish cum Italian opera 
The corrido is said to originate in the Spanish romance 

Though there is 

There is thus no 

in fact the corrido 


cum salon music. 
and the huapango to show signs of Andalusian influence. 
no trace of cante jondo anywhere in the new world. 

doubt that Mexican popular music is of recent origin, 
as we know it now dates back only to the revolution of 1910! Although 
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the Indian lost his art altogether, he has nevertheless brought something 
very personal into his interpretation of the music thrust upon him, and 
it is this mestizo (crossbred) music which has served as a starting-point for 
the present-day consciously national school. And Mr. Mayer-Serra now 
states that all nationalism in music is the product of trained composers, 
and he cites Manuel M. Ponce as the first important figure of the Mexican 
national school. 

It is true that Ponce started as a cosmopolitan, but during his first visit 
to Europe he was much struck by the Scandinavian and Spanish schools 
and realized that the music of his own country could reach to ultimate 
universality only by taking a similar path. Ponce himself seized on 
something latent, something as yet undiscovered in Mexican popular 
music—something which had gradually crept into it since the end of the 
colonial period—and that was the beginning of the present-day national 
school which is still headed by a pupil of Ponce: Carlos Chavez. 


The author now enumerates and considers the national composers 
such as Silvestre Revueltas, Blas Galindo, Salvador Contreras, José Roloén, 
Eduardo Hernandez Moncada and others, and ends up with a very 
interesting chapter in which he speculates on the future. Commercial 
music is taken into account, and Mr. Mayer-Serra shows how Mexcio is 
becoming a flourishing and prosperous breeding-ground for foreign 
commercial forms such as boleros, blues, bambucos, tangos, &c., which 
have invaded it without any real resistance from the native element. 

Thus we see that, while art music took folk music as its point of departure on 
the way to universalization through a process of organic evolution, popular 
commercial music is abandoning its folk basis and embracing cosmopolitan forms 
cultivated by composers of serious music (on their own ground) during the pre- 
nationalist period. The very difficult situation of Mexican music to-day is caused 


precisely by the fact that popular commercial music and art music are developing 


in entirely contrary directions, thereby threatening ihe existence of rural folk music. 
[his phenomenon does not appear with such intensity in any other Latin American 


country to-day. 


Although Mr. Mayer-Serra gives four basic solutions to the problem, 
the reader remains with the impression that nationalism of the Ponce- 
Chavez type has seen its heyday, and he is left wondering what (apart 
from commercialism) will come next. N. F. 
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Dufay, Guillaume, Opera omnia. Edited by Guillaume de Van. Vols. I 
& IL: Motetti qui et cantiones vocantur. (American Institute of 
Musicology, Rome, 1947-48.) Set of 20 vols. $145. 

A complete edition of Dufay’s works has long been needed. It was 
projected by Heinrich Besseler in 1930, but in 1943 M. de Van, apparently 
considering that there was no reasonable expectation of Besseler’s edition 
reaching publication, decided to embark on the task himself. He has 
projected twenty volumes (not very large, but self-contained and more 
than mere fascicles). The first volume contains sixty-four large pages, 
104 in. by 14in., the second ninety-six. The second volume is said to 
contain also five facsimile plates, but these were omitted from the copy 
which reached us for review—accidentally, it must be, for we cannot 
imagine the publishers desiring to inaugurate so unwise and odious a 
custom as to omit plates from review copies. Lay-out, printing and paper 
are on a luxurious and almost pre-war scale. The editor has decided 
to retain the medieval spelling of Latin, a choice of which some, but not 
all, will approve. Unfortunately he has gone too far, and revived in the 
texts of the music (not in the introduction and notes) the use of the long s. 
If this were done accurately we might (though irritated) pass it in view 
of the many other virtues of the printing-design; but unfortunately the 
engravers confused (as we did in our childhood) the long s with the f, 
so that on p. 3 of Vol. I, bar 81, both Tr and Mot have clariffima fon 
clarissima; on the next page, bar 104, Tr and Mot, focias for socias; on the 
next page, bar 13, Tr, fine labe for sine labe. Other examples of this 
grievous blunder are too numerous to list—Vol. II, p. 72, has no less 
than nine on the one page. 

Vol. I gives eight non-isorhythmic motets and Vol. II thirteen 
isorhythmic motets, with one of dubious authorship. There are many 
other motets by Dufay, but the editor has courageously reserved all 
that can be claimed as possible settings of liturgical texts for a subsequent 
volume under the heading of Antiphonae (which apparently he is going to 
spell Antiphone to our confusion). This classification is a sound one, 
though we fear it may not be popular with some critics. 

Readers unfamiliar with isorhythm will want to know what it means. 
A potted definition of a form essentially complex is not easy, and it will 
be perhaps better to describe a typical example. Let us conceive of a 
basic subject (the bass is called “Tenor” in that period) occupying 
twelve bars of 27-8 time, repeated in diminution of one third (eight bars) 
and then in ordinary diminution (six bars). There will be a rhythmic 
pattern of breves, semibreves and probably minims occurring perhaps 
twice over in the subject, and a melodic pattern whose repetition does not 
necessarily coincide with the twelve bars—it may be repeated twice, or 
one-and-a-half times. So much for the Tenor. The Contratenor 
(neither above nor below the Tenor, but “ contra’’, now above, now 
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below), will connect closely with the Tenor rhythm, but will probably 
begin its pattern four bars later, or perhaps it will have its own separate 
pattern. Though in 27-8 time, these two lower parts will be in long 
notes, one, two or three to the bar; but the two upper parts (if it be a 
four-part motet) Motetus, and Triplex above it, will be in short notes, 
each with its own private rhythmic pattern maintained, and repeated 
perhaps at four-bar intervals, or more often. Finally, the two upper parts 
will each have a different text, and the two lower parts will have no text 
at all, only retaining the words of the Gregorian or other tag from which 
the basic melody of the Tenor is derived. 

One of the most valuable parts of the editorial contributions is the 
Foreword to Vol. II, where the isorhythmic motet is discussed in detail. 
It is there described as ‘‘ one of the most splendid creations of the musical 
thought of mankind ”’, but one which can only be appreciated by an 
esoteric body of adepts. ‘‘ Such music was not written to please the ear ”’ 
and resulted before long in a decadence at the end of the fourteenth 
century when “a veritable frenzy took possession of certain composers, 
which, destroying all sense of measure, inspired monstrous creations 
wherein the craze for futile complication, deemed a manifestation of 
talent, completely suffocated any true musical inspiration”’. (Dufay, 
it would seem, rescued the dying isorhythmic art in the following century 
and raised it to new pinnacles before its final extinction.) 

An opinion less discouraging to the ordinary man is that of Rudolf 
von Ficker in ‘ The Musical Quarterly’ for 1929 (p. 504), who says: 

The isorhythmic motets are variations upon a rhythmical skeleton which remains 
unchanged throughout. In the entire history of music hardly an example is found 
in which the constructive energy of tectonics attained to such a degree of rigidity as 
in these compositions. Of their technical requirements, however, the hearer 
perceived nothing. For the composer possessed the art of clothing each variation- 
number in a brand-new tone-weft, of continually bringing on new harmonic and 
melodic shades and intensifications of tone, so that an impression of inevitable 
consistency resulted. 

The point at issue would seem to be this: is isorhythm music or 
mathematics ? Judgment can only be given after hearing the evidence 
of the music, and opportunities for this are few and far between. No. 10 
in Vol. II (‘Salve flos Tusce gentis / Vos nunc Etrusce jubar / Viri 
mendaces ’) is recorded in the Paris ‘ Anthologie sonore’, No. 121; and 
Machaut’s great ‘ Christe qui lux es / Veni Creator Spiritus / Tribulatio 
proxima est ’ was heard in the Third Programme’s History of Music in 
Sound last February, and is expected to be available as a record in 1949. 
Listening to this, we should perhaps be inclined to side with Rudolf von 
Ficker rather than with Guillaume de Van. But the point is one which 
will need long and wide consideration, for we are as yet only at the 
beginning of critical study of fifteenth-century music. Among other 
things lacking, we have not yet made the musical instruments on which 
to accompany it in the two lowest lines. Vast quantities of this music 
still lie unprinted, and even vaster is the amount unsung and unheard, 
so that the dicta of experts are as yet enlightened opinions rather than 
considered verdicts. ‘This second volume of Dufav’s Opera will be a 
valuable addition to the evidence which lies before us for appraisement. 
And if this review seems to have been more interested in isorhythm than 
in Dufay, it is because the special importance of this first instalment lies 
in this airection; whereas Dufay will appear in later volumes as a tender 
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composer of love-songs and as a stately writer of liturgical music, as well 
as in other fields. As an all-round musician, facile princeps in his day 
(Dunstable is reckoned as his predecessor, not his contemporary), he is 
eclipsed only by Byrd a hundred years later. AH 


Ockeghem, Johannes, Collected Works, edited by Dragan Plamenac. 
Vol. II: Masses and Mass Sections IX-XVI. Published for the 
American Musicological Society. (Columbia University Press. 
New York ; Cumberlege, London, 1948.) 66s 
The first volume of Dr. Plamenac’s edition of Okeghem, published 

in 1927, contained eight Masses, and the present instalment completes 

the composer’s known output for the Mass. It gives us six other Masses, 
together with a seventh (* Pour quelque paine ’) of which the ascription 

more than doubtful, and a detached Credo. The greater part of the 
material appears in print for the first time, the main source being the 


Vatican MS Chigi C VIII 234, and except for the Caput Mass in the 
lrent Codices and two Sistine MSS of the ‘ Missa Quarti Toni’, ot 
Mi-mi’, there is no confirmatory evidence elsewhere. Sixteen plates 
llustrate the notation, and there is an exceedingly full apparatus. 


An outstanding question is raised by this presentation of a large 
section of Okeghem’s work, namely, Is the verdict of our musical historians 
justified when they say (possibly copying one another without verifi- 
cation) that Okeghem was an ingenious constructor of music rather than 
in artistic composer ? An examination of the music in this volume should 
go some way towards destroying this tradition. Of the six Masses to his 
undisputed credit only two (* Missa Prolationum’ and * Missa Caput * 


display anything more than a healthy use of a canto fermo. The former 
indeed is so elaborate that the editor justly remarks that it “* could 
appropriately be called the ‘ Art of Fugue ’ of the fifteenth century”. Of 
the other masses ‘ Mi-mi’ is actually published for practical use (ed. 
Besseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1930). The detached four-part Credo ** sine 


nomine ’’ is entirely suitable for liturgical use, and it contains the Gregorian 
melody as a “‘ migrant canto fermo” passing between the three upper 
voices. The Kyrie of ‘ Fors seullement ’ for five voices has recently been 
heard on the Third Programme, when it received much approbation 
The Gloria and Credo of this mass have not yet been heard, but they 
seem not unlike the work of Okeghem’s younger English contemporary 
Fayrfax. This Mass, and the five-part ‘ Sine nomine ’ which follows it, 
have no Sanctus or Agnus in the Chigi MS. The Kyrie and Glor ia of 
‘Sine nomine’ are short and very practicable for a male-voice choir of 
A.T.T.B.B., but the Credo is a freak production in which the whole text 
is declaimed by the middle voice (Tenor Il) on G and A with an occa- 
sional excursion to E, F or Bb, and the whole hexachord D—B5 as a 
great treat in the last phrase ; meanwhile the other voices sing selected 
snippets of the text above and below. The Requiem Mass is pre- 
lridentine and therefore not identical with the modern text. It is 
said to be the oldest surviving polyphonic Requiem, Dutay’s having 
been lost, and it has considerable historical value for that reason. But 
its music is not very interesting and in places definitely clumsy. ; 

From this brief summary of the Okeghem Masses in this volume it 
would seem that the balance between good practical music and fanciful 
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unsatisfactory counterpoint is about evenly held. For a final verdict on 
the composer we can only wait until his music has been sung, and sung 
where possible in the surroundings for which it was designed, the church 
or cathedral choir. But he ought no longer to be dismissed in the airy 
fashion of the textbooks as a composer with head and no heart. — A. H. 


Tudor Church Music. Appendix, with Supplementary Notes. By Edmund 
H. Fellowes. pp. 55. (Oxford University Press, 1948.) 17s. 6d. 
This is a publication useful only to those who possess the ten volumes 
of ‘ Tudor Church Music ’ issued in 1922~29; but to those it is indispen- 
sable. Dr. Fellowes here summarizes all that has been discovered in 
relation to the music contained in this invaluable collection during the 
last twenty years or so. His corrigenda and addenda are numerous and 
often of the greatest importance. About a dozen manuscript collections 
have been discovered—at Worcester, Tenbury, Chelmsford, Durham, 
York and Cambridge—all containing material that corrects and supple- 
ments the material in T.C.M. Owners of the original volumes, and 
librarians in particular, who undertake to have Dr. Fellowes’s corrections 
entered into them will incalculably enhance their value; and there are 
twenty-three large pages of music containing various reconstructions of 
works left incomplete in the 1922-29 edition, made from parts then 
missing and now found in the newly discovered manuscripts. E. B. 


Absil, Jean, Siring Trio No. 2, for Violin, Viola and Cello. (Chester, 
London.) Miniature Score, 4s. 

This short work (fourteen minutes) consists of an opening andantino 
leading into a scherzo on the same material and a slow movement 
leading into a short finale. One is struck by its certainty of style and 
the assurance with which its form is handled. ‘The prevailing character 
is a passionate sadness; one feels that the composer, like Bloch, is apt to 
imprison himself in a few expressive harmonies, which certainly make 
for homogeneous style, but militate against variety of mood. Double- 
stopping occurs in over two hundred of the work’s 300 bars; a fourth 
instrument might have helped the intonation considerably. The third 
movement, an andante with a tempo de Habanera in the middle, is a beautifully 
expressive piece, and the final allegro energico, short though it is, is able 
with its bold and vigorous writing to cap a good and satisfying work. 


Albinoni, Tommaso, Concerto, Op. VII, No. 3, for Oboe. Arranged for 
Oboe and Piano by Bernhard Paumgartner. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) 4s. 9d. ; 

If, as Professor Paumgartner reminds us in his encouraging and 
useful preface, Bach recommended the study of Albinoni’s works to his 
pupils, we must look at them with respect. Respect is, one fears, the most 
that works like these will ever command. The style is that of Handel’s 
instrumental music without his stamina of invention. The first movement 
has vigorous ritornelli and gives the soloist opportunity for dexterous 
phrasing. ‘The adagio says no more than a hundred such movements in 
triple time. The final allegro is more varied in its rhythm and invention 
and makes great play with the cross-rhythmed cadences that we associate 


with Handel. 
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Berkeley, Lennox, Five Songs (Walter de la Mare), for Voice and Piano. 
(Chester, London.) 6s. 

One can safely predict a deserved success for these songs. They excel 
in every way, whether one studies the declamation, the vocal line, the 
layout and content of the piano part or the simplicity of style which 
nevertheless lets slip no opportunity of imagery these vivid lyrics present. 
The items are, ‘1 heard a horseman’, ‘ Sitting under the mistletoe ’, 
* Poor Henry’ (the humour beautifully seized with a luscious dominant 
thirteenth for the “ bloom of health next week ’’) * The song of the soldiers ’ 
and a most sensitive setting of ‘ Slowly, silently, now the moon’. The 
songs are for medium voice. 


Boisselet, Paul, Sonata for Piano. (Franconia, Paris; United Music 
Publishers, London.) 

Paul Boisselet was born in 1917 and is highly regarded in France. 
One feels that his reputation must rest on some more solid foundation 
than the faded Poulenc which is the stuff of this work. The music moves 
from one pawky grimace to another without any trace of style,-unless 
the composer chooses to call his own certain traits of sliding harmony 
and nervy syncopation which have been commonplaces of jazz for a dozen 
years. ‘The musical inconsequence is all the more disappointing because 
of the feeling for the sound of the piano and the technical dexterity which 
the work so abundantly displays. 


Carter, Elliott, Sonata for Piano. (Music Press Inc., New York.) $3.00. 

Boisselet’s work has the virtues of clarity and brevity; Carter’s is in 
comparison a dreary thicket. The key signature of the first of the two 
long movements indicates that the key of B major was somewhere at the 
back of the composer’s mind. But as soon as we leave the majestic 
opening bars and are fairly embarked on the seas of semiquavers and 
constantly changing rhythms which constitute the main material of the 
movement, those five sharps are a positive hindrance to the seeker after 
the right notes and the composer’s thought. Indeed the movement ends 
with a full close in Bp major with the five sharps still displayed. The 
music springs from a rising figure whose fourths and fifths are the only 
permanent feature in a world where all is flux both tonally and 
rhythmically. There is smoother contrasting material which occupies 
the traditional second-subject positions. The second movement begins 
in the manner of a saraband, but is rarely allowed many consecutive 
bars of similar rhythm. This is succeeded by an intransigent fugue of 
great length which after a double-fisted climax subsides into the saraband 
and thence to a reminiscence of the opening of the work. 

Technically the Sonata is very difficult. It appreciates the pedal 
effects obtainable on a grand pianoforte. But the ear is wearied by many 
pages of constant percussion, and the work’s excessive freedom of rhythm 
and tonality defeats its purpose. 


Driver, Percival F., Tang 0’ the Heather, Five Pieces for Piano. (Elkin, 
London.) 2s. 6d. 
These five pieces are good teaching material, being well arranged and 
clearly fingered settings of presumably original tunes. One says 
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‘ presumably ’’ because the Scottish style has been so faithfully reproduced 
that one is quite unable to tell the difference between Mr. Driver’s 
reel-tune, for example, and one hundreds of years older. The pieces all 
have some tricky passages in them, well worth mastering. 


Finzi, Gerald, Music for ** Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ by William Shakespeare: 
Songs, for Voice and Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 4s. 6d. 


Producers should not in future need to look farther than here for their 
music to “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’. Mr. Finzi has made simple and 
attractive music which for stage purposes could hardly be bettered. 
Although this edition is also arranged for concert performance, the 
songs are perhaps too slight and terse to be taken out of their context. 


Hartmann, Thomas de, Sonata for Cello and Piano, Op. 63. (Belaiev, 
Paris; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 10s. 

This is in many ways a remarkable sonata, being written with 
uninhibited gusto in an extraordinary diversity of styles. One has no 
idea while listening to the placid and pleasant strains of the exposition 
of the rod in pickle for the development, a sempre pis# presto in a pseudo- 
barbarian Bart6ék style. The descent from this paroxysm is through 
Delius to a sunshine calm of Rakhmaninov. The second movement is 
entitled ‘Tema con Variazioni’, though it is more truly described as a 
suite of short pieces presenting metamorphoses of the opening theme. 
This is simple and stately as presented by the piano, but is made to appear 
in a great number of character-sketc hes. some of them highly diverting. 
This movement is joined to the finale by a cadenza of shoc king naiv ety. 
The finale consists of heroic material based on a previously heard me lody, 
but there is another surprise in store—a_fuga-rigoroso in the best polytonal 
style leading to a cadenza and a triumphant reprise. Players should enjoy 
this work, which is nothing if not enthusiastic. The parts are not too 
difficult as modern difficulties go, but the cellist must be prepared to 
play like a carillon, like a hurdy-gurdy or like a vision, as directed. 


Holst, Imogen, Six Traditional Carols, arranged for S.S.A. unac« ompanied. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s. . 

Imogen Holst continues her excellent work for village choirs with 
simple settings of ‘O Little Town’, * In dulci jubilo’, ‘God rest you 
merry °, ‘ This endris night’, ‘ Lord Jesus hath a garden’ and ‘ Jose ph 
dearest ’. Each part is easy enough to be learnt by rote and the settings 
are short enough for singing by memory in the dark. Here is a model of 
the diversity and interest obtainable from skilful diatonic part-writing. 


Hubicki, Margaret, J/rish Fantasy, Four Sketches for Piano. (Elkin, 
London.) 4s. 

Teachers should find these four pieces useful; their notes are not too 
difficult, but there is plenty of work be done in phrasing, tone and 
pedalling. The pianist who learns to play them well will be the 
better musician for it. As concert pieces they might suffer from their 


harmony, which is second-hand, and from the limited appeal of Celtic 
twilight. 
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Khachaturian, A., Two Pieces: Valse-Caprice, Dance, for Piano. (Anglo- 
Seviet Music Press, London.) 4s. 

These two pieces are very short, but even so their musical content is 
so slight as to make them seem over-long, especially when invention is 
replaced by the composer’s familiar and tiresome recourse to rhythmic 
dissonance. 


Kodaly, Zoltan, Pange lingua, for Mixed Chorus and Organ. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 53s. 

To the vast majority of us who only know the sacred music of Kodaly 
by the vehemence of * Psalmus Hungaricus * and kindred works, this quiet 
and devotional piece will be a surprise. A slow meditation for organ on 
the main theme serves as introduction; there is a lengthy close for this 
enabling it to be played separately, and it thus makes a dignified and 
spacious piece. Alternatively there is a short transition from its climax 
to the choral part of the work. This is written in a simple, mainly 
diatonic style, in which there is great feeling for contrasting vocal colours. 
The setting is so designed that verses like “‘ Tantum ergo ”’ can be used 
separately. This makes for a number of full closes, but they are offset 
by the recapitulation of the original material in the last verse and by the 
pervading devotional atmosphere. 


Lloyd, George, Symphony No. 4, in B. Facsimile Full Score, printed for 
the Composer. 

This is a forthright, enthusiastic work on a large scale, cast in a 
traditional mould, leading from a troubled first movement to a trrumphant 
last. One hesitates to offer judgment on the basis of a large score and 
one’s aural imagination without a physical hearing of the orchestral 
splendours the composer has in mind. One can only hope that he can 
procure an orchestral performance. But it will have to be a large 
orchestra, with triple woodwind and Eb clarinet, and a good one, for 
the semiquaver figuration which abounds in the work tends to assume that 
a string player’s chromatic intonation is as infallible as a pianist’s. One 
feels thet these demands are sometimes misplaced, even if a first-class 
orchestra can meet them after costly rehearsal. 

The first movement (allegro moderato) opens impressively with a martial 
The music is energetic, but before it can 


tune on woodwind and brass. 
There follows the first of a 


voyage far it finds itself in B major again. 
series of minutely calculated and long crescendos at the climax of which 
the music emerges into a second group of quieter themes, which, however, 
still centre in B major; there is another fine climax, a rhetorical phrase 
on the cellos, a drum-roll and then of all things another start, a re- 
capitulation in fact in B major. ‘This inability to leave its home key 
seems to vitiate the start of this movement and reminds one of Alice’s 


attempts to leave the house. Soon, however, there begins an enormous 


crescendo which serves in lieu of development, to be followed by a 
restatement of the secondary material and a close with all the stops out. 

The second movement (lento tranquillo: Ay major) employs a smaller 
orchestra for most of its modest length and serves as a welcome lyrical 
relief, with good melodic material imaginatively orchestrated. 
third movement a breezily vulgar march alternates with a hymn-like 
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measure in triple time which on its second appearance is given to the 
cellos divisi a 4 (which are unaccountably doubled by woodwind). The 
last movement has a fine poetic introduction which leads to what is really 
a procession scored with much pomp and circumstance rather than an 
organic movement. Each martial tune is brought in by a long sequential! 
crescendo; imposing as the crescendos are, they seem a great number too 
many, and at some of the ensuing tunes one is tempted to murmur 
‘** parturiunt montes ”’ 


Lutyens, Elisabeth, Aptote, for Solo Violin. (Lengnick, London.) 2s. 6d. 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra, Op. 15. Arranged for Viola and 
Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 6s. 

Miss Lutyens’s indeclinable noun consists of a theme entitled ‘ Night’, 
six short pieces wherein are portrayed with great skill glow-worm, moth, 
snail, cat, bat and tiger, and a final reference to “‘ Night ’’ for coda. It 
is an esoteric carnival, as its name may suggest, but it is good fun for a 
good violinist. 

The viola Concerto is a short work in four movements and speaks a 


direct and poetic language. It shows an economy and a feeling for 
expressive line in marked contrast to the introversion that the twelve 
notes seem so often to encourage. The movements which command most 


attention are the second, a short and elegiac adagio, and the fourth, a 
sturdy passacaglia, but the whole is a fine robust work. 


Milford, Robin, J7/is Vear: Next Year. Walter de la Mare. Song 
Cycle for Two High Voices and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 
as. 6d. 

These eight songs can be wholly recommended. Robin Milford always 
had a lively imagination, and here there is great assurance of style as 
well. The bright imagery of the words is such as cannot fail to hold the 
interest and it is beautifully caught and held by the music. The piano 
part is a model of economy, eschewing the insignificant. Even the 
composer’s unwonted lusciousness in the second song, ‘ The Garden’, 
is apropos honey. 


Proctor, Charles, Five Mystic Songs, for Voice and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 4s. 

Two of the songs in this set are in E''zabethan lute-song style with 
free rhythm. They contain enough period harmony to make some 
chords, blameless in themselves, strike the ear as an affront to the style. 
There is not much melodic invention: one wonders whether there is 
enough to justify them as art-songs at all. Of atmosphere there is plenty. 
The most substantial song, musically speaking, is the fourth, ‘ That he 
whom the sun serves’, though its modal refrain introduces an element 
of Rimsky-Korsakov whose oriental flavour contrasts strangely with the 
simple English of Crashaw’s images. Both voice and piano parts are 
laid out simply and effectively. 


Rakov, N., Five Preludes, for Piano. (Anglo-Soviet Music Press, London. 
3s. od. 
hese five short pieces have a certain plaintive charm, and the last 
of them, an andante in B minor, something more. The rhythms are apt 
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to be square: this tends to make the first two sound perfunctory without 
sensitive handling ‘The style leans rather heavily on the expressive 
discord, but there is no doubt of some underlying poetic feeling. The 
pieces are fairly easy. 


Rawsthorne, Alan, Carol (W. R. Rodgers), for Voice and Piano. (Oxford 
' University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
The singer must study the words to grasp the underlying tenderness 
of this song, for its music is curiously austere at first sight. It is simply 
written for medium voice. 


Raybould, Clarence, Four Songs, for Voice and Piano. (Lengnick, 
London.) 4s. 

The settings are of Chaucer’s ‘ Merciles Beautee ’, Henley’s ‘ In the 
Red April Dawn ’, ‘ Crepuscule ’ by Barbor and ‘ The Flower Girl’ by 
Richard Middleton. The piano part is full, but its harmony is apt to 
fall back on Delius; the voice part is on the other hand always interesting 
and expressive. The quiet romanticism of ‘ Crepuscule ’ makes it the 
most successful of the four. 


Reizenstein, Franz, Scherzo in A, for Piano. (Lengnick, London.) 4s. 

One need scarcely say that this piece is admirably written for the 
pianoforte, with clear indications of pedalling and fingering. But the 
piece is also full of vitality and its ideas move fast enough to give it that 
exhilaration a scherzo ought to have. It is excellent material for the 
recitalist. 


Rorem, Ned, Four Madrigals, for Mixed Chorus unaccompanied. (Music 
Press Inc., New York.) 0c. : 

The words are by Sappho, but she does not seem to have kindled 
a lyrical flame in the music, which is disappointingly stodgy and lacking in 
that flow which is surely one of the prime ingredients of a madrigal. The 
style is mainly homophonic, and almost every syllable suffers a change of 
harmony which is precious and seemingly piano-made. The voices are 
often spaced as though they were a string quartet, but a tenor pitched too 
low is a very different thing from a viola on the C string. 


Scarlatti, Domenico, Sonata in G major, for Violin and Clavier. Arranged 
and edited by Lionel Salter. (Augener, London.) 4s. 

Another of this set of eight sonatas, for whose authenticity as violin 
sonatas Mr. Salter makes a strong case, was reviewed in* Music & Letters’ 
for April 1947. This is a gracious and easy work, showing in its last 
movement that sprightliness of rhythm and melody which is Scarlatti’s 
fingerprint. 


Tate, Phyllis, Two Songs: The Falcon—The Cock, for Voice and Piano. 
Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 

These clever and vivid settings of medieval lyrics “come off”’ in a 
gratifying way. Miss Tate has caught with the simplest of means the 
eerie symbolism of ‘ The Falcon * to quite startling effect, and the playful 
wit of ‘ The Cock’ cannot fail to please. The songs are of medium 
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A new German quarterly appears: ‘ Die Musikforschung ’, the organ 
of the revived German Society for Musicology. It is edited by Friedrich 
Blume, Hans Engel, Max Schneider and Walther Vetter, and published 
by the Barenreiter-Verlag at Cassel. Blume leads off the first number 
with a review of the last fifteen years, which does not omit a reference 
to the prominent German scholars who, under the “ 1933 despotism ”’, 


were driven abroad. ‘“ Such fields as musical research, the study of 


instruments and musical psychology and physiology thereby suffered 
injuries from which, in the following years, they could not recover. 
Seeds of hatred were sown, which were to sprout luxuriantly. The exiles 
were superseded for a time by pushing, unqualified persons who were 
naturally regarded abroad as the representatives of the ‘ new ’ German 
scholarship.’ Naturally; since it could not be seen abroad that behind this 
facade a quiet but dogged struggle was taking place to continue and 
uphold the tradition of German musical scholarship, ** that tradition 
which the names of Spitta and Chrysander, Riemann and Kretschmar, 
Ludwig and Wolf, Abert and. Schering have illuminated ”’ 

Blume goes on to admit a tendency in German scholarship of recent 
decades to concentrate upon German music in an exclusive spirit. He 
disclaims any inclination now to palliate this or defend it; but he points 
to the difficulties German scholars have for mi uny years found in the way 
of making contacts with the outside world, and he now does his best to 
sum up the recent musicological activities of western Europe and America, 
hampered though he admits himself to be by merely hearsay knowledge 
of much of the material. He speaks appreciatively of British scholarship, 
expressing wonder at such large undertakings as the revisions of the Oxford 
History and Grove’s Dictionary. He is still more impressed by the 
American production of important musical books in the last ten years, 
but some of those he mentions are, in point of fact, English publications, 
for instance, Deutsch’s ‘ Schubert: a Documentary Biography’, R. O. 
Morris’s ‘ Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century’ (a book 
published at Oxford in 1922) and Alan Bush’s ‘ Strict Counterpoint ’ 

The number contains appreciations of Johannes Wolf and Kurt Huber 
(1893-1943). Huber, the philosopher, who was executed for his implica- 
tion in the Munich students’ anti-Fascist movement, is described as a 
many-sided man of extraordinary powers of mind, while frail and afflicted 
in body. For his graduation he chose music ology as his first subject, and 
secondarily systematic philosophy and physics, while also reading 
psychology, aesthetics and the history of art. His teacher Réntgen, so 
Otto Ursprung tells us, sought to persuade him to devote himself to 
physics, feeling that Huber could be sure of a brilliant future in that 
field; but the young man preferred musicology. His thesis for his 
** habilitation *’ (admission as a university lecturer) was ‘ Der Ausdruck 
musikalischer Elementarmotive ’, published in 1923, of which Ursprung 
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says that it develops a comprehensive theory of musical expression and 
gives a new definition, hitting off the very nature of absolute and 
descriptive music. Some ten years later came ‘ Das Qualitatssystem der 
Vokale ’, to illustrate which Huber invented an apparatus of his own to 
make visible on a screen the structure of the vowel-sounds and the 
vibrations of individual singing and speaking voices. Other works were 
on the melodies of Burma (1924) and the reciting of the Koran at Cairo. 
He studied folksong both at home and in Bosnia, Spain and the south 
of France. 

The articles that follow are: ‘ The Third Volume of Samuel Scheidt’s 
‘* "fabulatura Nova *’ of 1624, and the Order of Divine Service at Halle ’ 
(Christhard Mahrenholz); *‘ Unrecognized forms in J. S. Bach's 48’ 
(Ludwig Misch); and‘ The Music of the Tiv Tribe ° (Friedrich Hornburg). 
The elaborate Bach article deals with the C minor Fugue and the F% 
minor Prelude in the first book of the ** 48°’. Busoni long ago disputed 
the traditional three-section analysis of the E minor and F% minor 
Fugues in the same book, maintaining that both pieces fall into two 
sections. Misch now maintains that the same analysis applies to the 
C minor Fugue. His analysis, no less elaborate, of the FZ minor Prelude 
invites us to see in it ** a two-voice fugue in the form of a sonata-movement, 
or a sonata-movement with fugal structure ’*. ** Herein,’’ Misch goes on, 
‘* Bach appears as a precursor of Mozart and Beethoven, in his endeavour 
to fuse fugue and sonata-form.”’ The Tiv tribe are Nigerians. Hornburg’s 
article is extracted from an unpublished book on the subject, based upon 
a collection of gramophone records made on the spot by a British 
administrator named East. 

Walther Abendroth grapples with the question of Music and Morals 


in the May-August number of * Musica ’—-a question, he tells us, now 
much debated in Germany. ** Should or should not music be burdened 
with ‘ Ethos*?”’ (We notice that the Germans seem to use the word 


Ethos—which, in the singular, surely means no more than average 
behaviour or decent character—in the sense of high morality.) Abend- 
roth first disposes of any claim a given piece of music may have to a 
moral character by reason of its subject-matter or application. Only 
the essential character of the music itself is considerable. On this ground 
he declares that there is moral and immoral music. He argues somewhat 
mystically for the existence of ‘‘ein Wesen an sich”? in music—an ideal 
musical being, perhaps we may say—something that elsewhere he calls 
“the will of music ’’, distinct from the will of the musician. Music is 
immoral when it forgets its native worth and lowers itself to become a 
toy for extra-musical purposes. ‘That music is moral which is conscious 
of its own worth and departs from that worth at no point in its realization. 
‘* And this morality ’’, Abendroth goes on, * is the reflection of an ethical 
power that dwells within the very nature of music.” And he goes on to 
argue that the present-day musical puritans who cry “ Away with 
ethical ballast!’ are running counter to the spiritual might by which 
alone music can be itself and can beat off the encroaching tendencies of 
alien expressions (or the pretensions of non-musical things to express 
themselves in music). 

Our author then deals with the human agent, the composer. ‘* Ethos ”’, 
he says, is not his ballast but his motor, which it is dangerous to throw 
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overboard. ‘“ Ethos ”’ is the soul of an attitude, an attitude which, once 
the composer has adopted it, demands of him that he identify his creative 
will with the will of music’s self, that he hearken to the will of music and 
bend himself to that medium. One reason, he suggests, for the abundance 
of bad, half-and-half, cheap music is that composers produce with 


arbitrariness and imposed intentions, doing violence to music, instead of 


approaching it with love and awe. The next section of the article deals 
with the artist’s moral or philosophic outlook (or Weltanschauung—a word 
now of bad odour in Germany, yet indispensable). ‘This may derive 
from religious conviction or philosophical understanding, but must be 
more than a mere intellectual possession or a mere get-up for Sundays 
and saints’ days. It must be the kernel of the personality, whence the 
work of art derives what Abendroth calls an individual colour. ‘* Thus 
and not otherwise have Christianity, humanitarianism and the like put 
their stamp on the labours of the great creative artists, thence to radiate 
as ethical powers.’’ Abendroth’s tortuous style does not wholly obscure 
his serious and even valuable message. 

In the same number Theodor W. Werner’s article ‘ Schubert’s 
Selbstkritik ’ deals elaborately with lessons to be drawn from Schubert's 
various settings of certain texts, e.g. ‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt ’. 
Schubert set Schiller’s *‘ Thekla’ twice—in 18193 as a cantata-like com- 
position with alternations of recitative and melody, then in 1817 as a 
strophic song. The moral drawn from this and other instances is that 
Schubert was at first inclined to be almost obsequious towards the poems 
he set; and that, with maturity, his self-criticism, as shown in successive 
settings of the same text, took the form of defending music’s proper 
rights. In other words, if Schubert began with the principle of enriching 
one art by means of another (his own), he tended as the years went on 
to adopt rather another principle, that, namely, of representing some 
previously existing value by his own art. 

Werner’s principal illustrations are the two exquisite settings of ‘ Am 
Flusse ’ (Goethe)—songs Nos. 47 and 418 in the collected edition, the 
first dated February 27th 1815, the second December 1822. Neither 
song is at ali widely known.* In the first all Schubert’s burning sympathy 
goes out to the disappointed lover. ‘‘ In the minor-mode intensity of 
the chosen key,”’ says Werner, ‘ Death will soon speak to the Maiden. 
The sound of the Neapolitan sixth before the 6-4 chord of the cadence 
brings deeper shadows even than the interrupted cadence. Most 

*The first is to be found only in the Breitkopf editions; and neither seems ever to 
have been published with English words. The following version may be found singable, 


though it unfortunately misses the coincidence of “‘ scorn ” with the high G of the first 
setting, where the German word “ Hohn ”’ occurs. 


WRIT IN WATER 
Away, my songs that once I cherished! 
Begone upon oblivion’s stream! 
Ye now shall never charm a lover, 
No girl beguile in lovesick dream. 


Ye sang one only, one who scorns me. 
Be now as though ve ne’er had been! 

Away whence came ye! Writ in water, 
In water flow ye hence again! 


R. C. 
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noticeably the cry of pain, ‘She answers my true love with scorn’, 
occurring between two quietly flowing periods, is given a dramatically 
exalted expression which . . . with the high G in the voice-part and the 
active remonstrance of the bass just before the dominant is reached, would 
have redounded to the credit of any opera aria.”’ He turns to the 1822 
setting, and says: 

What now happens is a little miracle. We find ourselves in a totally different 
landscape. The mood is like that of the song ‘ Nach einem Gewitter’. The earlier 
taut movement in 3-8 time is replaced by the easy steps of 2-2. Instead of the 
cramping minor mode there comes a lovely major, unifying the whole and with its 
softly moving fifth creating a calmly lucid world, free from all intricacy, to the 
effect of a certain—I dare to say the word—cheerfulness; while the suggestion of 
unrest in the accompaniment figure, with its chromatic flashes, is made up for by 
the composer’s demand for a legato from the pianist. In this temperate mood there 
is no room for dramatic agitation or a naturalistic cry on the word “* Hohn ”’. 

The thematic unity is far more advanced in the second composition than in the 
first. The melodic progress is provided for by one principal idea (** Verfliesset "’ 
and a secondary one (*‘ kein Knabe’’). In 1815 the provision of ideas had been 
much more copious. 

In his conclusion Werner proposes a paradox. Schubert, in his early 
period, treated the poet’s text as sacred; he accompanied it with a music 
that observed each detail religiously. But—here is the paradox—such 
over-literalness, as Werner sees it, is just what would have more or less 
justified Goethe, if ‘ Am Flusse ’ was among the songs submitted to him 
by Spaun in 1816, in his discourteous reception of them. The poet 
might have regarded the 1822 song more favourably. After all, he had 
been a man of fifty when he wrote the little poem, which expressed not a 
present woe but a memory long softened by time. Schubert’s direction 
at the head of the 1815 song was ‘‘ Sorrowful’; for the 1822 song, 
‘“* Moderate’. ‘That in itself might have pleased the old poet better. 
‘** That Schubert reached this point he had no one to thank but himself,” 
remarks our author. *‘* Great was his progress from the poem to the poet; 
from the word to the meaning; from the envelope to the essence. It was 
more; it was a great exploit in psychology.” 

Emile Jaques-Dalcroze contributes several pages of sententious, 
Joad-like jottings to the ‘ Schweizerische Musikzeitung ’ for September rst 
1948. A few extracts: 

In a time so keen as ours is on novelties and ingenious individual experiments 
is it not curious that so many piano teachers carry on with the old-fashioned methods 
of the nineteenth century ? While all else changes, manners, events, states of mind, 
forms of art and science, | fail to understand why a technical procedure is persisted 
in which no longer suits the temperaments and mentality of the day. 

There is an art in concealing the artifices of musical technique and in taking 
advantage of its valuable collaboration to stimulate the creative faculty. To 
compliment a virtuoso on his fine technique is almost an insult. 

After analysing the general direction of the work he proposes to interpret, the 
virtuoso should establish an equilibrium in the succession of equal and unequal 
periods. He will then take note of the dynamics and variations of tempo. After 
this meticulous work he will cast off technical considerations and let himself be 
guided by his sensibility, his fancy and the momentary state of his solar plexus 
and his mind. 


A ** musical amateur ” 
when someone loves the art without practising it, it is contemptuously said of him 
** Oh, he is only an amateur! ’ 

Material facts apparently quite insignificant may influence our imaginative and 
creative faculties. 1 have noticed on a railway journey that the noise of the engine 
and the bumping of the coaches dictate to me musical rhythms punctuated by the 


’ is a type fond of the art of sounds; and | wonder why, 
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regular appearance of the telegraph poles. In the steamboats on Lake Geneva 
the symphonic movements of the machinery in the engine-room suggest original 
counterpoints; and the roll of big ocean liners inspires me with quite different 
themes. Amid our Alpine forests I have written numbers of scores which sound 
quite distinct from those I have imagined in the Jura. 


And an anecdote: 

When a student at the Vienna Conservatory I heard a concert given by a pianist 
who played very well with his feet. I mentioned this oddity to my teacher, Anton 
Prosnitz, who answered: ** There is nothing abnormal in that. If most of us make 
use only of our hands to play on the keyboard the reason is that the wearing of 
shoes deprives our feet and toes of elasticity and tactile sense. I once had,”’ he 
went on, “ a friend who, at an early age, had lost the use of his arms. I often played 
cards with him, and he ‘ handled * them very adroitly with his feet.” 

Edgar Refardt in the same number has an article on the Bernese 
composer Robert Hermann (1869-1912), who is unmentioned in the 
* Lexicon of Swiss Musicians’ of 1928. Hermann found, as a youth, a 
serious obstacle to his musical vocation in the neuroticism of his father, 
who could not bear any musical sound in the house. Robert practised 
on a dumb keyboard, consisting of a drawing on sheets of paper. He 
went in for medicine, but soon threw this up, going to Frankfort-o-M 
to study with Humperdinck. Devoting himself to composition, he spent 
the middle part of his life at Leipzig. There he became reader to the 
Hofmeister publishing firm, which issued his principal works, viz.: 

Concert Overture, Op. 4 (1894); two Symphonies (C major, Op. 7, 1895, and 
B minor, Op. 11, before 1906); piano Quartet in F minor, Op. 9 (1901); piano Trio, 
D nnnor, Op. 6 (1894-5); violin Sonata in C% minor, Op. 13 (1905); piano Suite 
in C minor, Op. 12 (1905); pieces for violin, violoncello, piano; and songs. 


A central event in Hermann’s life was a concert he gave of his works 
at Berlin in 1895. ‘The newspaper reports represented divergent opinions; 
and Hermann, regarding this as indicating the incompetence of his 
critics, reprinted the notices in a pamphlet, * Berliner Musikkritiker- 
Spiegel’, the result of which was that thenceforward not a word was 
ever said about his music in Berlin. But other musical centres were more 
hospitable, and Hermann found in the pianist Anton Foerster a propa- 
gandist for his music. Invhis last years Hermann gave up composing, 
and took to bird-watching. ‘“‘ Knorrig und knurrig ’’ are Refardt’s terms 
for his music—gnarled and grumpy. It represents a reaction against 
the melting modulations of a generation still under Wagner’s sway; its 
spirit is rebellious and powerfully defiant; and in some of its elements it 
suggests the trends of the 1930s. The composer’s own generation could 
not accept Hermann’s monotonous obstinacy or the poverty of his 
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melody. 

Another obscure composer commemorated in the same number is 
George Templeton Strong (born at New York, 1856; died at Geneva, 
1948). The son of a New York lawyer, he was musically self-taught 
when he went in 1879 to Leipzig to study with Jadassohn. Liszt, to 
whom he showed his symphonic poem ‘ Undine’, was encouraging. As 
an oboist, he played in various German and Swiss orchestras. His 
symphonic poems include * King Arthur’, ‘An Artist’s Life’ and 
‘Images’. His masterpiece is said to be an Elegy for cello and orchestra. 
His admiration for Ernest Ansermet induced him to live at Geneva. 
“To the end of his life he retained a generous heart and touching 
unpretentiousness, and was profuse with benevolent and endlessly patient 
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advice and encouragement to the young musicians who gathered about 
him. He spoke his mind in few but precise words, full of a certain 
ironical humour.” 

Renée Bader in the same magazine (July 15th 1948) collects particulars 
about the Haensel family of musicians, whom the books of reference 
have neglected. The central figure is the violinist Christian Haensel 
(born St. Petersburg, 1766; died Geneva, 1850). His father was a horn- 
player, a native of Prague, and his mother, Elisabeth Koelbel, was the 
daughter of a horn-player. A pupil of Lolli’s, Christian was at eighteen 
“a musician of the imperial Russian chamber ”’ and an appreciated 
virtuoso. A few years later he settled at Geneva, thenceforward the 
scene of his long and distinguished career. His three sons were all 
musicians— Henri Frédéric, Edouard and Francois—the first a brilliant 
violinist, the second a contrabassist, and both debauched characters. 
Meanwhile a sister of Christian’s had made a name as a “ magnificent 
soprano’. ‘The article gives us glimpses of the past. In 1826 a Geneva 
concert was given by an orchestra of 426 players. Weber was at this time 
a forbidding composer in Genevan opinion. “ Listening to Weber’s 
perpetual dissonances*’, said * Le Courrier du Léman’, “I could not 
help feeling that German music was not written for French ears, and that 
these will always prefer the music of ‘ La Dame blanche’. . . to those 
scores where melody is so often replaced by harmony.” 

Anton Bauer in an article on the early Viennese performances of 
some of Mozart’s operas, in the July-August number of the ‘ Oester- 
reichische Musikzeitschrift °, maintains that it is a mistake to judge the 
relative appreciation of ‘ The Seraglio’, ‘ Figaro’ and ‘The Magic 
Flute’ by the number of performances each received, for that would 
suggest that Mozart’s last opera quite eclipsed the others. He says: 

It must not be forgotten that ‘ The Magic Flute’ enjoyed its first production 
and the numerous revivals of the first decade of its existence at the Freihaustheater, 
that is to say, a suburban theatre; and then at the newly erected Theater an det 
Wien; and not at the court theatres of the inner city. The two court theatres were 
almost exclusively attended by the not very numerous inhabitants of the inner city. 
Ihe suburban public, in spite of its fondness of and, indeed, passion for the theatre, 
never felt at home there and far preferred its own theatre. . . . The performances 
of ‘ The Magic Flute’ would never have been so numerous in such a brief time if 
the work had first been produced at one of the court theatres. Only at the Freihaus- 
theater and at its successor, the new Theater an der Wien (opened on June 13th 1801 
could such a figure have been attained, for the suburban public, which was swelled 
by the nobility and others of the inner city, went gladly again and again to the 
performances, the more since the pieces in the repertory were almost always given 
in German. 

This is the explanation why in rather less than ten years 223 performances of 

The Magic Flute’ were given at the Freihaustheater, and at the Theater an der 

Wien 154 from January 4th 1802 tll June 15th 1826 Ihe work reached the 

Hoftheater first in 1801, and the production there was in all respects below that of 

the suburb. In particular, the first performance at the Theater an der Wien on 

January 4th 1802 . . . excited enthusiasm far and wide in Austna and Germany, 

and, thanks to Schikaneder’s brilliant and surprising staging, was regarded as 


exemplary for all German opera-houses 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
UNKNOWN BRUCKNER 
To the Editor of ‘ Music © Letters ° 
Sir, 

An article of which the following is a translation appeared im a recent 
issue of a provincial Austrian newspape! published at Villach, describing 
an important Bruckner manus« ript now come to light: 

Che well-known Viennese expert Heinrich Tschuppik has lately discovered the 
complete score of about 50 pages of a long movement in the character of a Prelude 


in C minor by Anton Bruckner The score was found among a stack of old photo- 
graphs, letters and musical manuscripts which had long since been thought lost 









} 
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The valuable collection goes back to Tschuppik’s uncle Rudolf Kryzanowski, who 
i had started as a favourite pupil of Bruckner’s and later contracted a friendship witl 
i Gustav Mahler There is no doubt about the authenticity of this discovery, 
i since the handwriting shows several marks and corrections made by the master 
; himself and has his signature Anton Bruckner ”’, in holograph on the last page 
i This movement, planned on a large scale, which has been forgotten for unknown 
ik reasons, appears to be a complete whole, . but was never pe rformed. It dates 
{ from 1676 and vould have to be classed. from a stylistic point of view, with the | 
ie period of the fourth Symphony (the ** Romantic ” It is scored for strings, 8 wood- 
wind, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and timpani as well as bass tuba (the latter instrument 
having been used by Bruckner for the first time a vear earlier 
i Ihe work, which is concise rather than lengthy, begins with a typically 
#3 Brucknerian warm-blooded cantilena soaring from the cellos. The second theme 
i enters with a series of broadly flowing chords from the massed wind instruments 
i and is followed by a lvrical episode that leads to a powerful climax on the trombones. | 
H The main and final themes join forces in a crowning fugato finishing the work with 
organ-like solemnit i 
+H Anton Bruckner’s C minor movement will be performed for the first time this 
4 year in Vienna, and a performance has been planned for the big Bruckner Festival 
i to be held in Switzerland next year 
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